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Beauty 


Doctors regard beauty from 
the point of view of health, and 
tell you that a good natural 
complexion and a fair, soft 
skin are necessary essentials 
of beauty. They never disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 


which is the most perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 
pure in every particle and 
possessing those special and 
unique qualities which render 
the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 
of six generations’ have 
acknowledged PEARS’ to be 
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THERE EXISTENCE AFTER DEATH? 


BY JOHN BIGELOW 


I 


LAWYER is entitled to say, in an- 
swer to this question, that the bur- 
Sp den of proof lies upon those who 
PS deny the continuity of life. What 
does the contestant mean by 
Death? is the first question he 
should be required to answer. If he says he 
means the change undergone when our soul or 
spirit is separated from our bodies, as we are 
bound to presume, we may fairly answer that 
such separation no more signifies a termination 
of life than the falling of the leaves in winter 
connotes the death of the trees: The material 
body is only a transitory abode of Life; no more 
Life itself than the garments with which we 
clothe it; than a stove crammed with burning 
coals is any part of the heat which the coals as- 
sist in generating and the stove in radiating. 
All the constituents of a man on this planet 
are Material or Spiritual; what of us is not ma- 
terial is spiritual, and what is not spiritual is 
material. But matter has no element or attribute 
capable either of producing or of maintaining 
life. Though motion of all the atoms of all mat- 
ter is a consequence or incident of every variation 
of temperature; though this variation is incessant 
and universal; though chemical and polar varia- 
tion is also incessant; though the diurnal and an- 
nual motions of the earth are perpetually chang- 
ing the position of every atom of our planet— 
yet no atom or multiple of atoms has a power of 
its own either to initiate or to suspend motion. 
Hence matter cannot be fitigued. If it could be 
it could and would waste, shrink in bulk, and 
finally perish. But the scales of the chemist 
have effectually disposed of the delusions so long 
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matter. 
anni 
the 


entertained of the destructibility of 
The conception of its diminution or 


hilation is now as absurd as would be 
conception of its birth from nothing. 

When, therefore, what is commonly called 
Death separates the Soul from Body, Spirit 
from Matter, and this corruptible puts on 
incorruption, matter does not part with a 
single attribute or quality necessary to its 
perpetuity or integrity. It continues as be- 
fore to undergo changes in 
forces which do not belong to it and 
which it has no control. It continues inca- 
pable of diminishing or itself, 
whatever may be the process or force to which 
it may be subjected. 

In parting with my body, therefore, I shall 
merely have parted with a transient imple- 
ment as destitute of life as a spade or a 
plough, or Franklin’s kite by which he eripuit 
fulmen colo, though not a spark of the ful- 
men was in the kite. 

As the matter of which our body is com- 
posed is without any initiative; utterly life- 
less; does not die; cannot be killed; cannot 
even diminish;—where is the life of which 
the body was for so long a faithful and obe- 
dient servant, it being no longer a part or 
tenant of the body? It must be somewhere. 
It cannot have gone with the body 
loam, for loam, of course, has no more life 
than the body from which it is dissolved. 
As the life never was a part of the loam and, 
therefore, could not have gone with the body 
into loam, it must be presumed to be, what 
it was before the separation, a spiritual sub- 
stance or entity, and to have passed on into 
the state or existence in which enfranchised 
spirits must be presumed to have been gath- 
ered from time immemorial. 


IT 

Man’s incarnation was necessary to qualify 
him to profit by the educational opportuni- 
ties of what we call his earthly life and en- 
vironment. But as in this our earthly en- 
vironment or kindergarten, our children are 
left by the parents to learn only for so long 
a time as they think may prove most advan- 
tageous to them, so are we detained by or 
discharged from our carnal bonds when we 
have received from them all that we are like- 
ly to receive to our advantage, or perhaps 
also when temptations greater than we might 
prove able to successfully contend with 


obedience to 
over 


increasing 


into 


threaten us. 
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Sut such separated Life is not visible to 
the natural eyes of the terrestrial man. Nei- 
ther is it ever actually visible to him in the 
flesh. The natural eye only sees in any man 
what is spiritual in him as reflected from 
his features, gestures, language, and behavior. 
These, however, are all only spiritual im- 
pressions, as purely such even while in the 
flesh as they will be when separated from it, 
however much more accurate they may be 
presumed to become when the observed shall 
be relieved from the many worldly tempta- 
tions to appear other than what they are. 
Everything we love and everything we 
hate, every virtue and every vice, is spir- 
itual and only spiritual. Every man may 
become more or less charitable or selfish, 
liberal or avaricious, loyal or treacherous, 
just or unjust, but neither the one nor the 
other has ever been or can ever become more 
or less than the precise spiritual quantities 
their names imply. Whenever we undertake 
to describe another person, the only charac- 
teristics that we remember and feel are those 
which reduced to their ultimate ratio 
inspire us with more or less of esteem or of 


when 


the reverse, all purely spiritual impressions. 
Hence the Christian, in what is known as 
the Dominical prayer, does not say to God, 
“ Be Thou hallowed,” which would seem most 
natural, but “ Hallowed be Thy Name” (and 
all through the Bible praise and service are 
offered to God’s name, not directly to Him), 
for the obvious reason that it would be a 
mockery to pray for the sanctification of the 
Infinite, whom we can never hope fully to 
comprehend, and of whose attributes our es- 
timates are liable to change every year 
nay, every day—of our lives. We ean only 
pray without profanity that the Name, 
which represents to each of us only what 
he actually does know or thinks he knows of 
God, may be sanctified or hallowed, that 
and nothing more. The Name changes to 
our eyes in value in perfect correspondence 
with the increase or the decrease of our 
knowledge of God, as it does also of all our 
fellow creatures. Hence, however devout we 
may be, it is possible that, though the A! 
mighty is unchangeable, we may never pray 
twice to precisely the same God. 


Ill 


All of life consists of what we love and of 
what we do not. love. There are no hopes, 
aspirations, ambitions, or interests animat- 




































































ing the heart of man which do not resolve 
themselves into one or both of these catego- 
ries. 
obedience to our Will which represents what 
we most love or do not love, or what we are 
compelled by circumstances for the time be- 
Yet both Love 
and Will are purely spiritual causes. What- 
ever is done at their behest by the incarnate 


Whatever, therefore, we do is done in 


ing to most love or not love. 


nan are only effects. But matter, the slave 
of man, we have seen, is immortal. Could 
anything be more preposterous than to as- 


sume that this Master dies at the grave and 
the Slave lives on forever? 

But it may be said that matter is immortal 
only as matter and on this planet or planets 
like this. How does it follow that the Spirit 
which containment, or has 


has deserted its 


been deserted by it, has survived? 

The proper answer to this question is sim- 
ply to state what that spirit loved or hated. 
Do we love any or all of what are commonly 
regarded as virtues patience, 
truth, 


humility 


temperance, 
justice, benevolence, charity, modesty, 
or do we more affect the opposites 
of some or all of these virtues? If either, 
they are our life and they are all spiritual. 
As none of these virtues or their opposite 
vices can ever be less virtues and vices, of 
All of 
us may become more or less temperate, char- 
itable, humble, or truthful, but temperance, 


charity, humility, and truthfulness can never 


Course, 


therefore, they are immortal. 


become more or less virtues. 

woke from 
a deep sleep with So fresh a recollection of a 
dream, the quality of which had never be- 
fore entered far as I could 
recollect, and which was so vivid, that I was 
able when I arose to go to my library and 
record it in my diary. It is not inappropri- 
ate, I think, to insert here: 


Once, some fifty years ago, I 


, 


my mind so 


“The human mind can conceive of no time 
when 2+2 began to be 4 or will cease to be 4. 
It never could have been nor can it ever be other 
wise. 

‘God is infinite truth. The above result is 
necessarily a part of God, because it is a neces- 
sary part of infinite truth. To suppose a power 
of denying that 2+2 make 4 is to suppose a 
power of denying all truth, which is aot sup- 
posable.” 


In other words, God is a state or qualifica- 
tion, not a phenomenon. He is a Composi- 
tion of all the qualities necessary to perfec- 
tion, and which, like a mathematical axiom, 
never could be more or less at any time. 


IS THERE EXISTENCE 
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LV 

There other questions 
should be answered before there will be 
oceasion for the believer in a future existence 
to take the witness-stand. 

Ours is the only species of the animal king 
dom that is satistied with what at 
any moment it is, has been, or has done. Its 


are several which 


any 


never 


suecesses are regarded practically as but steps 
We are always struggling 
whether in the form 
of health, of strength, of knowledge, of ex- 
perience, of skill, of wealth, of popular es- 
teem or influence. The passion to better our 
state or position; to more of 


to a higher plane. 


to accumulate power; 


accumulate 
something that we value, is an emotion which 
distinguishes us more than any other species 
of the animates us 
to the life. To 
this passion Shakespeare puts into the mouth 


animal kingdom, and 


very close of our earthly 


of Hamlet this masterly expression: 


‘What is a 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure, he that made us with such large 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but 

wisdom 

And ever three parts coward, I do not know 


man 


discourse, 


one part 


VV hy vet I live to say, ‘ This thing’s to do’ 

Sith I have cause and will and strength and 
means 

To dot. Examples gross as earth exhort me.” 


ean be made for the 
not to 


culable number of planets 


What pretext or excuse 


creation of a planet say an ineal 
and stocking ours 
with creatures whose environment is special 
ly caleulated to fit them to 


wiser, and better than they ever do become 


become purer, 
while incarnate, and yet who are always im- 
pelled by desires which result in more or less 
become wiser, 
way, at least in their own 
Surely life 
if terminating at the grave can only be re- 
garded as but a 


successful struggles to 
better, or in 
eyes, more important / 


purer, 
some 


such a 


fragment, 
of the great volume of a human. life, as only 
the atrium of one of God’s noblest temples. 
What 
even 
ment 
more 
from 
have 


as only a page 


assigned for 
suspecting that this trend of develop- 
should not go on indefinitely, only far 
rapidly when separated as it would be 
what was never a part of it, 


possible reason can be 


what shall 
ceased to be even a convenience to it, 
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and threatens to become an obstruction only 
avoided by a separation from it. 
Vv 

During the last century physical science 
made marvellous contributions to man’s pow- 
er over previously latent forces in nature. 
One of not the least significant consequences 
has been to give the captains of industry 
wealth, rank, and social position such as they 
had never before enjoyed in any age, in 
strange contrast with their position when 
Plato denounced the study of Mathematics as 
beneath the dignity of a philosopher. From 
the bench of their newly acquired social 
eminence these scientists have rashly pro- 
claimed that the wise man could accept noth- 
ing as true but what could be demonstrated 
by the unaided human reason. The natural 
corollary of this dogma is that what the 
scientists do not know is unworthy of belief. 
However, it exactly suits that enormous pro- 
portion of the human family which worship 
idols made with hands. It also naturally in- 
spires them with profound respect for the 
scientist who gives the highest possible sub- 
lunary sanction of their worship of idols of 
silver and gold. What better authority was 
needed than such fashionable Rationalists as 
Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, and Wallace to 
countenance the worship of this world for 
what there is in it; in putting the Bible 
away on the upper shelves of the library as 
“mere literature”; in leaving the Church to 
such victims of superstition as were not suffi- 
ciently enlightened to see the absurdity of 
its pretensions to a divine origin, and devo- 
ting their Sabbaths to automobile excursions, 
to games of ball, tennis, or bridge; and finally 
to the conversion of all churches into lec- 
ture-rooms or music-halls. They now had not 
only seientific, but fashionable authority for 
saying, “ Prove to me by inexorable logic that 
there is a God, that He inspired the Bible, 
that there is a life beyond the grave, and 
prove it by the same inexorable logic as New- 
ton proved the attraction of gravitation, then, 
perhaps, I will believe in your God, frequent 
Hlis temple, respect His Sabbath, and pre- 
pare myself for your imaginary future life. 
Till then you can expect nothing of the kind 
from reasonable creatures.” 

It never occurs to any of these short- 
sighted Pharisees, wise as they fancy them- 
selves to be, that none of their scientific au- 
thorities, however eminent, has ever been 


able to demonstrate the absolute truth of any 
one of the sciences they profess, or has ever 
reached the frontiers of any science whatever. 

Sir Isaac Newton enjoys the reputation 
of having discovered a law which controls 
the greatest amount of power or force of 
which the scientist pretends to have any con- 
ception. The tradition is that while rest- 
ing under an apple tree in his garden an 
apple fell upon his head, In .searching for 
the reason why the apple had fallen, and 
why others, becoming detached from the tree, 
fell also to the ground, while none of them 
fell upward or sideways, he wisely concluded 
that they must have obeyed some superior 
force that made them fall to a lower level 
rather than in other directions. Lacking 
knowledge of the real cause of this propen- 
sity of apples as well as of most other things 
unsupported to descend, he named the force 
they obeyed Attraction of Gravitation, a 
phrase or title which had no more meaning 
than the X Y Z of an algebraic formula. If 
it signified anything more than a “sound 
and fury,” it stood in his equation as the 
representative of some power of which he 
only knew that it makes things unsupported 
fall to the level of a lower support. 

Newton had yet to learn that man can 
only know what has happened and its de- 
rivates, but never knows, only conjectures, 
what may happen from what has happened. 
Newton presumed from what he had observed 
of the habits of apples and other things, that 
all material things would continue to fall un- 
less supported. This presumption from the 
orderliness of nature was not science, but 
Faith. All causes imply the exercise of some 
Will and all Will is spiritual. All causes, 
therefore, are spiritual and have to be in- 
ferred by the scientist from their resulting 
phenomena. The experience of every crea- 
ture is illustrated in the answer which Moses 
received when he said to our Creator, 

“T pray Thee, if I have found grace in 
Thy sight, show me now Thy ways that ] 
may know Thee.” The Lord replied: 

“ Thou canst not see My face: for man shall 
not see Me and live. Behold, there is a place 
by Me, and thou shalt stand upon the rock: 
and it shall come to pass, while My giory 
passeth by, that I will put thee in a cleft 
of the rock, and will cover thee with My 
hand until I have passéd by: and I will take 
away Mine hand, and thou shalt see My 
back: but My face shall not be seen.” 
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In other words, our Creator, the Causa 
Causans (the Supreme Will), is a Spirit and 
cannot be seen by man while in a state of 
nature—that is, while in the bonds of the 
flesh. As the Cause of Causes, the Supreme 
Power, the Active in every phenomenon, is 
spiritual, Moses could see it only after it had 
passed: in other words, by results. He saw 
only its back, as the scientist sees phenomena 
and from them infers their Causes as best 
he can. He sees the real or final cause of 
nothing. Only the infinite can see or be sure 
of the infinite. 

The Baron of Verulam was a great philos- 
opher, and as such he is justly famous, but 
his fame as a philosopher rests entirely upon 
the popularization of the lesson to which we 
have referred, and which Moses received 
while in the cleft of the rock on the Mount, 
thousands of years ago. Bacon taught men 
to infer as much as they could of the laws 
of their Creator, from facts observed, from 
events that had oceurred, instead of trying 
to infer facts from imaginary laws and je- 
june presumptions. He taught the scientist 
to search for wisdom and observation from 
the results evolved by experiment and obser- 
vation and to trust no conclusions about the 
Creator’s work adopted before the Creator 
had passed by. 

The results of the Science of the Ration- 
alist at best are but hypotheses, the possible 
fragments of a truth, but in no sense abso- 
lute truth. They are vessels of which any 
man may drink, but none of them are like 
Joseph’s “cup, with which he divineth.” 
We infer that the sun that disappears this 
evening will reappear the following morn- 
ing, but that is not the conclusion, but only 
an inference of science. The inference that 
the sun will reappear to-morrow is Faith, 
without which the scientist is as blind as the 
beast that perisheth, for neither can demon- 
strate the truth of what is not. That can 
be rendered even probable only by Faith, 
which, as the Apostle Paul, with scientific 
accuracy, said to the Hebrews, “is the as- 
surance of things hoped for; the proving of 
things not seen. For therein the elders had 
witness borne to them. By faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by 
the Word of God, so that what is seen hath 
not been made out of things which do ap- 
pear.” 

But Faith is not material, but spiritual, 
and what advantageth it a map to know what 


has been, without the faculty of trusting at 
discretion upon the consecutive relations of 
events and their probable consequences. 

In what respect, then, ought our faith in 
sunshine to-morrow to differ from our faith 
in the continuity of life after parting with 
its earthly garments? We cannot demon- 
strate, neither can we deny either, while for 
both there is every probability and for neither 
any demonstrable improbability. 

VI 

It is the manifest purpose, end, or fune- 
tion of the scientist to search for and disclose 
the mysteries of the earth he inhabits and 
depends upon for his existence as well as 
his subsistence. As his disclosure of these 
mysteries increases, what is more natural 
than that his dominion over spiritual forces 
should also be more abundantly disclosed to 
or by him, pari passu? All nations and tribes, 
whether civilized or savage, recognize in their 
fellows as virtues charity, honesty, gener- 
osity, temperance, patience, diligence in 
one’s calling, obedience to legitimate author- 
ity, courage in doing what we think right 
and just. All these qualities without excep- 
tion, are such as contribute to happiness in 
this world, and are all parts of every religion, 
whether Christian or Gentile. The veriest 
thief, liar, reprobate, or outcast of whatever 
shade, expects from others nothing more 
or better than each and all of those virtues 


and many others. He respects every one 
who has them, and denounces their absence 
from every one but himself. Sut every 


one of those qualities and every one of their 
opposites are spiritual. In dropping or shed- 
ding his material garments he experiences 
no substantial change or privation. He re- 
mains precisely the same man after his heart 
has ceased to beat as before. He has experi- 
enced no change but the removal of the 
checks to his spontaneity. He may now grat- 
ify all his dominant desires, appetites, and 
wishes without the prompt penalties of excess 
against which, in his earthly life, he was wont 
to be providentiaJly warned. As he has part- 
ed at the grave with nothing which consti- 
tuted any part or quality of his life, his 
course of life is not even interrupted. On 
the contrary, he is presumably far more alive 
than ever, as his will is emancipated from all 
earthly restrictions to its gratification. 
These are all logical presumptions from all 
his earthly experience. To suppose that. his 
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life, therefore,.terminates at the grave would 
be not a particle less absurd than to infer 
from a frost in December that your garden 
would never yield strawberries again. Hence 
every Rationalist professes to have less faith 
than all competent gardeners actually possess. 


Vil 

Who ever experienced a sudden and over- 
whelming calamity, threatening death or even 
insupportable humiliation, that did not look 
up to the power that has been proving itself 
so much greater than his own, without an 
instantaneous appeal to it for merey or help. 
It is to him a sudden revelation of his impo- 
tent subordination to a power incalculably 
superior to his own. When, during our Civil 
War, the North had a million of men in the 
field warring with another army only a little 
less numerous, no one old enough to have 
been a concerned observer of those times but 
must have noticed how largely the press, the 
literature, and the platform eloquence of that 
crisis reflected a sense of even greater de- 
pendence upon the goodness and mercy of 
supernal authority than upon the bravery of 
our soldiers, the skill of our generals, or the 
wisdom of our statesmen. Lincoln, in his 
Gettysburg address, only voiced the Spiritual 
elevation of the nation because of its trials, 
as the ebbing and flowing of the ocean tides 
respond to the revolutions of the moon. 

Deplorable and unprecedented as have been 
the recent dispensations of Providence in the 
south of Italy, the reports which are coming 
to us not only from there,,.but from other 
sympathetic nations, render it not difficult to 
believe the assurance they give to not only the 
Italian survivors, but to the rest of the world, 
that there is a God that rules, and that man 
was not created in His or in any image, 
merely for what he was or could become dur- 
ing his brief inearnate life. It is not so much 
through our blessings as through our trials, 
our sufferings, and our disappointments, that 
we feel both the need and the certainty of a 
God of Love that controls our destinies; that 
what He creates is never born to die. Cow- 
per, in describing the great Sicilian earth- 
quake of 1783, says: 


“ Revelry. and dance, and show 
Suffer a syncope and solemn pause, 
While God performs upon the trembling stage 
Of his own works, His dreadful part alone. 
His wrath is busy and His frown is fell.” 


Nothing produces upon us a more spirit- 
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ualizing influence than imminent danger. 
Hence the sailor is one of the most supersti- 
tious of wage-earners—that is, one of the 


most religious—according to his lights. It 
is proverbial that one who goes to sea never 
knows where he will be buried. The more the 
sailor learns of the treachery of the sea the 
more he puts faith in the Ruler of the Seas 
and in that Ruler’s love and merey. He faces 
its most imminent perils with the same com- 
posure as any ordinary professional duty. 

The least spiritually minded and, therefore, 
least religious, are apt to be those who are 
brought up in luxury, protected by every pos- 
sible form of human security, with no danger 
apparently to fear or enemies to contend with. 
It is not until the Master permits Satan 
to test them like Job with disease, the de- 
sertion of friends, the privation of property 
or character, that they begin to realize that 
there is a superior power, a ruling Provi- 
dence. “ When it thundered we believed Jove 
to reign.”* wrote the most famous of the 
Latin poets, ‘who died eight years before 
Jesus of Nazareth was born. 

Who has ever lived long in the world with- 


out sharing the aspiration of the Royal 
Psalmist, 
“Lead me, O Lord, to a Rock that is high- 


1”? 


er than 


CONCLUSION 


Though the nature. and terms of the prob- 
lem under discussion imply that it is to be 
determined by human reason alone, of course 
the most conclusive testimony as to the ex- 
istence of life beyond the grave which is to 
be found in the Word known as the Bible, 
because of its claim to a supernatural origin 


is excluded; but among the documents in- 
cluded in all modern editions of the Bible 


there are some letters which cannot be ex- 
cluded on that ground, and which afford us 
about as unassailable testimony to the per- 
-> - ‘ef . . 
petuity of human life as can be found for 
event recorded prior to the 


Paul, a Jew of Tarsus, was a 


any historic 
Christian era. 
contemporary of Jesus of Nazareth, and but 
ten years his senior. When approaching 
middle life Paul was converted to an abso- 
lute faith in the mission of Jesus, of whose 
doctrines and disciples he had theretofore 
been the most cohspieuous of persecutors. 
He then became a missionary of the Chris- 


*Celo tonantem credidimus Jovem Regnare 
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tian faith to the Gentiles. Our Bible con- 
tains several of his letters. In the Fifteenth 
Chapter of his first letter to the Corinthians 
he says: 


Now I make known unto you, brethren, the 
Gospel which I preached unto you, which also 
ye received, wherein also ye stand, by which also 
ye are saved. . . . Christ died for our sins, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, and that He was buried 
and that He hath been raised on the third day, 
according to the Scriptures, and that He ap- 
peared to Cephas, then to the twelve, then He 
appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, 
of whom the greater part remain until now, but 
some are fallen asleep: then He appeared to 
James, then to all the apostles, and, last of all, 
as unto one born out of due time, He appeared 
to me also, for I am the least of the apostles 
that am not meet to be called an apostle because 
I persecuted the Church of God. 


This statement of the reappearance of 
Jesus after His crucifixion is as authentic 
evidence of a future life as any fact accred- 
ited to Plato or to Aristotle or to Thueyd- 
i ides or even to Horace or Plutarch, for of 
none of these writers any more than of St. 
Paul have we any autograph manuscript; 
and yet the young men of all the universities 
of importance are still taught to study such 
of their writings as have survived them, and 
to give them the credit of doing their best to 
tell what at the time they believed and 
thought and taught. It is more difficult for a 
rational man to doubt that Paul believed that 
five hundred people saw Jesus after His res- 
urrection, that the apostles or that he him- 
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WHeENcE art thou, 


: Though naught of thee appear. 

But ah—I know—thou art some amorous wight ° 
/ Who, sleepless day and night, 

Go’st wandering faint from land to land to trace 
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The next paper published on this subject will be by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


RIVERS 
(After the Armenian of Koutchak) 


BY THOMAS 


Water, 
Hath sent thee murmuring? 


Along the vales thy rustling we o’erhear 


Thy loved one’s hiding-place! 
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self saw Him also after His resurrection 
and for a period, and that He was visible to 
some of them for more than a month, than 
it is to doubt that the life of Socrates was 
terminated by drinking hemlock, or that Pla- 
to and Xenophon are responsible authors for 
that story. All human testimony is liable 
to be fallible, but if any human testimony 
is credible, what is more credible than Paul’s 
testimony of the appearance of Jesus to him- 
self and to His disciples after His crucifixion, 
and what better proof of a future life can be 
asked or desired ¢ 

There are many, perhaps a majority, who 
do not trouble themselves much with specu- 
lations about the probability or improbabil- 
ity of a future life. Most people in their 
youth and early manhood are apt to be so 
much interested in the present that they can 
hardly be called believers or deniers of a 
future life; but I think it rarely if ever hap- 
pens that any person takes up arms against 
the doctrine of a future life from any lack 
of testimony or, indeed, for any other rea- 
son than a more or less morbid attachment 
to what he regards as the pleasures of the 
present Was it not that pathetic con- 
viction to which Jesus gave utterance in His 
pictorial way when a certain man said unto 
Him, “I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou 
goest se 

“The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
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BY RUTH 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


O the ordinary observer. it was just a 

common photograph of a cheap sum- 

mer hotel. It hung  sumptuously 
framed in plush, over the Widow Morris’ 
mantel, the one resplendent note in an other- 
wise modest home, in a characteristic Queen 
Anne village. 

One had only to see the rapt face of its 
owner as she sat in her weeds before the pic- 
ture which she tearfully pronounced “a strik- 
in’ likeness,” to sympathize with the towns- 
folk who looked askance at the bereaved 
woman, even while they bore with her delu- 
sion, feeling sure that her sudden sorrow 
had set her mind agog. 

When she had received the picture through 
the mail, some months before the fire which 
consumed the hotel—a fire through which 
she had not passed, but out of which she had 
come a widow—she proudly passed it around 
among the friends waiting with her at the 
post-office, replying to their questions as they 
admired it: 

“Oh yes! That’s where he works—if you 
ean call it work. He’s the head steward in 
it. All that row o’ winders where you see 
the awnin’s down, they’re his—an’ them that 
ain’t down, they’re his, too—that is to say, 
it’s his jurisdiction. 

“You see, he’s got the whip hand over the 
cook an’ the sto’eroom, an’ that key don’t go 
out o’ his belt unless he knows who’s gettin’ 
what—an’ he’s firm. Morris always was. 
He’s like the iron law of the Ephesians.” 

“What key?” 

It was an old lady who held the picture at 
arm’s length, the more closely to sean it, who 
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asked the question. She asked it partly to 
know, as neither man nor key appeared in the 
photograph, and partly to parry the “ historic 
allusion ”—a disturbing sort of fire for which 
Mrs. Morris rather noted and which 
made some of her most loyal townsfolk a bit 
shy of her. 

“Oh, I ain’t referrin’ to the picture,” she 
hastened to explain. “I mean the keys thet 
he always carries in his belt. The reg’lar 
joke there is to call him ‘St. Peter,’ an’ he 
takes it in good part, for, he declares, if 
there is such a thing as a similitude to the 
kingdom o’ Heaven in a hotel, why, it’s in 
the providential supply department which, in 
a manner, hangs to his belt. He always hu- 
mors a joke—’specially on himself.” 


was 


No one will ever know through what pain- 
ful periods of unrequited longing the Widow 
Morris had sought solace in this, her only 
cherished “relic,” after the “half of 
sky-works ” which had made her, in her own 
vernacular, “a lonely, conflagrated widow, 
with a heart full of ashes,” before the glad 
moment when it her to discern 
in it an unsuspected and novel value. First 
had come, as a faint gleam of comfort, the 
reflection that although her dear lost one was 
not in evidence in the picture, he had really 
been inside the building when the photograph 
was taken, and so, of course, he must be in 


hour 


was given 


there yet! 

At first she experienced a slight disappoint- 
ment that her man was not visible, at door 
or window. But it was only a passing re- 
gret. It was really better to feel him surely 
and broadly within—at large in the great 




































house, free to pass at will from one room to 
another. To have had him fixed, no matter 
how effectively, would have been a limitation. 
As it was, she pressed the picture to her 
wondered if, perchance, he 
would not some day come out of his hiding 
to meet her. 

It was a muffled pleasure and tremulously 
entertained at first, but the very whimsical- 
ity of it was an appeal to her sensitized imag- 
ination, and so, when finally the thing did 
really happen, it is small wonder that it came 
somewhat as a shock. 

It appears that one day, feeling particularly 
lonely and forlorn, and having no other com- 
fort, she was pressing her tear-stained face 
against the row of. window-shutters in the 
room without awnings, this being her near- 


bosom as she 


est approach to the alleged oecupant’s bosom, 
when she was suddenly startled by a peculiar 
swishing sound, as of wind-blown rain, where- 
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upon she lifted her face to perceive that it 
was indeed raining, and then, glancing back 
at the photograph, she distinctly 
husband rushing window to an- 
other, drawing down the sashes on the side 


saw her 


from one 
of the house that would have been exposed 
to the real her 


ears. 


shower whose music was in 


This was a great discovery, and, naturally 
enough, it set her weeping, for, she sobbed, 
it made her feel, for a minute, that she 
had lost her widowhood and that, after the 
shower, he’d be coming home. 

It might well make any one ery to sudden- 
ly lose the pivot upon which his 
are swung. At any rate, Mrs. Morris cried. 
She said that she cried all night, first be- 
cause it seemed so spooky to see him whose 


emotions 


remains she had so recently buried on faith, 
waiving recognition in the débris, dashing 


about now in so matter-of-fact a way. 
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And then she wept because, after all, he 
did not come. 

This was the formal beginning of her sense 
of personal companionship in the picture— 
companionship, yes, of delight in it, for 
there is even delight in tears—in some situ- 
ations in life. Especially is this true of one 
whose emotions are her only guides, as seems 
to have been the case with the Widow Morris. 

After seeing him draw the window-sashes 
—and he had drawn them down, ignoring her 
presence—she sat for hours, waiting for the 
rain to stop. It seemed to have set in for 
a long spell, for when she finally fell asleep, 
“from sheer disappointment, “long towards 
morning,” it was still raining, but when she 
awoke the sun shone and all the windows in 
the picture were up again. 

This was a misleading experience, however, 
for she soon that could not 
count upon any line of conduct by the man 
in the hotel, as the fact that it had one time 
rained in the photograph at the same time 
that it rained outside was but a coincidence 
and she was soon surprised to perceive all 
quiet along the hotel piazza, not even an 
awning flapping, while the earth, on her 
plane, was torn by storms. 

On one memorable oceasion when her hus- 
band had appeared, flapping the . window- 
panes from within with a _ towel, had 
thought for one brief moment that he was 
beckoning to her, and that she miglit have 
to go to him, and she was beginning to ex- 
perience terror, with shortness of breath and 
when 


discovered she 


she 


other premonitions of sudden passing, 
she discovered that he was merely killing 
flies, and she flurriedly fanned herself with 
the asbestos mat which she had seized from 
the stove beside her, and staggered out to a 
seat under the mulberries, as she stammered: 

“T do declare, Morris ‘ll be the death of 
me yet. He’s ’most as much care to me dead 
as he was alive—I made 
he’d come after me!” 

Then, feeling her own fidelity challenged, 
she hastened to add; 

“Not that I hadn’t rather go to him than 
to take any trip in the world, but—but I 
never did fancy that hotel, and since I’ve got 
used to seein’ him there so constant, I feel 
sure that’s where we’d put up. My belief is, 
anyway, that if there’s hereafters for some 
things, there’s hereafters for all. From what 
I can gather, I reckon I’m a kind of a cross 
between a Swedenborgian and a Gates-ajar 


sure—made sure 
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that, of course, engrafted on to a Metho- 
dist. Now, that hotel, when it was consumed 
by fire, which to it was the same as mortal 
death, why, it either ascended into Heaven, 
in smoke, or it fell, in ashes—to the other 
place. If it died worthy, like as not it’s un- 
dergoin’ repairs now for a ‘ mansion,’ jasper 
cupalos, an’—but, of course, such as that 
could be run up in a twinklin’. 

“Still, from what I’ve heard, it’s more like- 
ly gone down to its deserts. It would seem 
hard for a hotel with so many awned-off cor- 
ridors an’ palmed embrasures with teet-a-teet 
sofas, to live along without sin.” 

She stood on her step-ladder, wiping the 
face of the picture as she spoke, and as she 
begar to back down she discovered the cat 
under her elbow, glaring at the picture. 

“Yes, Kitty! Spit away!” she exclaimed. 
“ Like as not you see even more than I do!” 

And as she slipped the ladder back into 
the remarked—this to herself, 
strictly: 

“If it hadn’t ’a’ 
‘a’ had a heap more pleasure out o’ this pic- 
ture than what I have had—or will be likely 
to have again. The way she’s taken on, I’ve 
almost come to hate it!” 

A serpent had entered her poor little Eden 
the green-eyed constrictor, 
who, if given full swing, would not spare a 
bone of her meagre comfort. 

A neighbor who chanced to come in at the 
time, unobserved, overheard the last remark, 
and Mrs. Morris, seeing that she was there, 
continued in an unchanged tone, while she 
gave her a chair: 

“ Of Mis’ Withers, you can easy 
guess who I refer to. I mean that combly- 
featured wench that kep’ the books an’ an- 
the telephone at the hotel — when 
she found the from , her meddlin’. 
Somehow, I never thought about her bein’ 
with Morris till give her 
away. never did like the girl when 
she was alive, an’ the first time I her 
scratch an’ spit at the picture, just the way 
she used to do whenever she come in sight, 
why, it just struck me like a clap o’ thunder 
out of a clear sky that puss knew who she 
was a-spittin’ at—an’ I switched around sud- 
den—an’ glanced up sudden—an’— 

“Well, what I seen; I seen! There was 
that beautied-up typewriter settin’ in the 
window-sill o’ Morris’s butler’s pantry—an’ 
if she didn’t wink at me malicious, then I 





closet, she 


been for poor puss, I'd 


even monster 


course, 


swered 
time 
burned in puss 
Puss 


see 























THE 


“SHE SUCCUMBED, GREEN AS THE 


An’ she 


most 


when I see it. 
her 
defiant and impolite. So I 
says, ‘ Puss,’ I says, ‘ there’s goin’s on in that 
Annabel Bender has got 
An’, tell the truth, 
it did spoil the photograph for me for a 
course, after that, if I didn’t 
see him the watch for his 
faithful spouse, I'd say to myself, ‘ He’s in- 
side there with that pink-featured hussy!’ 

“You know, a man’s a man, Mis’ Withers 

specially Morris, an’ with his lawful wife 
eut off an’ indefinitely divorced by a longev- 
itied family burned in with 
him>—well, his faithfulness is put to a trial 
by fire, as you might say. 
spoiled the picture for me, for a while. 

“ An’, to make matters worse, it wasn’t any 
time before I recollected that Campbellite 
preacher thet was burned in with them, an’ 


don’t know malice 


used her fingers against nose, too, 


says to puss, I 


hotel, sure as fate. 
the better o’ me, for once!’ 


while, for, of 
somewheres on 


an’ another 


So, as I say, it 
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INTO HER OWN EGG-BASKET.” 
riot, an’ I'd 
inclined, they 


Then I'd ketch 


myself an’ say, ‘ Where’s your faith in Scrip- 


with that my imagination run 
think to myself, ‘/f they’re 
cert’n’y have things handy!’ 


ture, Mary Marthy Matthews, named after 
two Bible women an’ born daughter to an 
apostle? What’s the use?” I'd say, an’ so, 


first an’ last, I'd get a sort o’ alpha an’ omega 
comfort the about no 
in marriage. Still, there’d be 
I would, when 


out 0’ passage givin’ 
times, pray as 
them three would loom up, 
him an’ her—an’ the Campbellite preacher. 
I know his license to marry would run out 
in time, but for eternity, of course we don’t 
would last for 


know. Seem like everything 


ever—an’ then again, if I’ve widow's 
freedom, Morris must be 
ower, if he’s anything. 
“Then I'd get 
about his disposition. 


got a 
classed as a wid 
thinkin’ 
Good as he was, Mor 


some relief in 


ris was fickle-tasted, 


not in the long run, but 
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day in an’ day out, an’ even if he’d be taken 
up with her he’d get a distaste the minute 
he reelized she’d be there interminable. 
That’s Morris. Why, didn’t he used to get 
nervous just seein’ me around, an’ me his 
own selected? An’ didn’t I use to make 
some excuse to send him over to Mame Mad- 
dern’s ma’s ma’s—so’s he’d be harmlessly di- 
verted? She was full o’ talk, and she was 
ninety-odd an’ asthmatic, but he’d come home 
from them visits an’ call me his child wife. 
I’ve had my happy moments! 

“You know a man ’Il get tired of himself, 
even, if he’s condemned to it too continual, 
and think of that blondinetted typewriter 
for a steady diet—to a man like Morris! 
Imagine her when her hair dye started to 
give out—green streaks in that pompadour! 
So, knowin’ my man, I’d take courage an’ 
I'd think, ‘Seein’ me cut off, he’ll soon be 
wantin’ me more than ever ’—an’ so he does. 
It’s got so now that, glance up at that hotel 
any time I will, I can generally find him on 
the lookout, an’ many’s the time I’ve stole 
in an’ put on a favoryte apron o’ his with 
blue bows on it, when we’d be alone an’ no- 
body to rermark about me breakin’ my mourn- 
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was 


in’. Dear me, how full o’ b’oyaney he 
a regular boy at thirty-five, when he passed 


away !” 

Was it any wonder that 
changed glances while Mrs. Morris enter- 
tained them in so droll a way? Still, as time 
passed and she not only brightened in the 
light of her delusion, but proceeded to meet 
the conditions of her own life by opening a 
small shop in her home, and when she ex- 
hibited a wholesome sense of profit and loss, 
her neighbors were quite ready to accept her’ 
on terms of mental responsibility. 

With occupation and a modest 
emotional disturbance was surely giving place 
to an even calm, when, one day, something 
happened. 

Mrs. Morris sat behind her counter, sort- 
ing notions, puss asleep beside her, when she 
heard the swish of thin silk, with a breath 
of familiar perfume, and, looking up, whom 
did she see but the blond lady of her trou- 
bled dreams striding bodily up to.the counter, 
smiling as she swished. 

At the sight the good woman first rose to 
her feet, and then as suddenly dropped— 
flopped—breathless and white—backward— 
and had to be revived, so that for the space 
of some minutes things happened very fast 
that is, if we may believe the flurried testi- 
mony of the blonde, who, in going over it, 
two hours later, had more than once to stop 
for breath. 

“Well, say!” she panted. 
Such a turn as took her! I hadn’t no more ’n 
stepped in the door when she 
green as the Ganges, into her own egg-basket 
—an’ it full! An’ she was on the eve o’ flop- 
pin’ back into the prunin’ scizzor, points up, 
when I scrambled over the counter, breakin’ 
my straight-front in two, which wel- 
come to, poor thing! Then I loaned her my 
smellin’-salts, which she held her breath 
against until it got to be a case of smell or 
die, an’ she smelt! Then it was a case of 
temporary spasms for a minute, the salts spill- 
in’ out over her face, but when the accident 
evaporated, an’ she opened her eyes, rational, 
I thought to myself, ‘ Maybe she don’t know 
she’s keeled an’ would be humiliated if she 
did,’ so I acted callous, an’ I says, offhand 
like, I says, pushin’ her apron around behind 
her over its vice versa, s0’s-to cover up the 
eggs, which I thought had better be broke to 
her gently, I says, ‘I just called in, Mis’ 
Morris, to barry your reci-pe for angel-cake— 


her friends ex- 


success, 


“Did you ever! 


succumbed, 


she’s 
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THE CAT GLARING AT THE PICTURE. 


or maybe get you to bake one for us’ (I 
knew she baked on orders). An’ with that, 
what does she do but go over again, limp as 
wet starch, down an’ through every egg in 
that basket, solid an’ fluid! 

“Well, by this time, a man who had seen 
her at her first worst an’ run for a doctor, he 
come in with three, an’ whilst they were 
bowin’ to each other an’ backin’, I giv’ ’er 
stimulus an’ d’rectly she turned upon me one 
rememberable gaze, an’ she says, ‘ Doctors,’ 
says she, ‘would you think they’d have the 
gall to try to get me to cook for ’em? They’ve 
ordered angel-ca—’ An’ with that, over she 
toppled again, no pulse nor nothin’, same as 
the dead!” 

While the blonde talked she busied her- 
self with her loosely falling locks, which she 
tried vainly to entrap. 

“ An’ yet you say she ain’t classed as 
erazy? I'd say it of her, sure! An’ so old 
Morris is dead—burned in that old hotel! 
Well, well! Poor old fellow! Dear old place! 
What times I’ve had!” 

She spoke through a mouthful of gilt hair- 
pins and her voice was as an Eolian harp. 

“ An’ he burned in it—an’ she’s a widow 
yet! Yes, I did hear there’d been a fire, but 
you never can tell. I thought the chimney 
might ’a’ burned out—an’ I was in the thick 
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of bein’ engaged to the night clerk at the 
Singin’ Needles Hotel at Pineville at the 
time—an’ there’s no regular mail there. I! 
thought the story might be exaggerated. Oh 
no, I didn’t marry the night clerk. I’m a 
bride now, married to the head steward, same 
rank as poor old Morris—an’ we’re just as 
happy! I used to pleg Morris about her hair, 
but I'd have to let up on that now. Mine’s 
as red again as hers. No, not my hair— 
mine's hair. It’s as red as a flannen drawer, 
every bit an’ grain! 


“ “ 


when 
she gets better, just tell her never mind about 
that reci-pe. I copied it out of her reci-pe 


jut, say,” she added, presently, 


book whilst she was under the weather, an’ 
dropped a dime in her cash-drawer. I rec- 
ollect how old Morris used to look forward 
to her angel-cakes week ends he’d be goin’ 
home, an’ you know there’s nothin’ like havin’ 
ammunition, in marriage, even if you never 
need it. Mine’s in that frame of mind now 
that transforms my gingerbread into angel- 
eake, but the time may come when I'll have 
to beat my eggs to a fluff even for angel-cake, 
so’s not to have it taste like gingerbread to 
him. 

“QOh no, he’s not with me this trip. I just 
run down for a lark to show my folks my 
ring an’ things, an’ let ’em see it’s really 
so. He give me considerable jewelry. His 
First’s taste run that way, an’ they ain’t no 
children. 

“Yes, this amethyst is the weddin’-ring. 
I selected that on account of him bein’ a 
widower. It’s the nearest I’d come to wearin’ 
second mournin’ for a woman I can’t ex- 
actly grieve after. The year not bein’ up is 
why he stayed home this trip. He didn’t like 
to be seen traversin’ the same old haunts 
with Another till it was up. I wouldn’t wait 
because, tell the truth, I was afraid. He 
ain’t like a married man with me about 
money yet, an’ it’s liable to seize him any 
day. He might say that he couldn’t afford 
the trip, or that we couldn’t, which would 
amount to the same thing. I rather liked 
him bein’ a little ticklish about goin’ around 
with me for a while. It’s one thing to do 
a thing an’ another to be brazen about it— 
it 

“But if she don’t get better” 
sion was to the Widow Morris—“ if she don’t 
get her mind, poor thing! there’s a fine in- 
sane asylum just out of Pineville, an’ I'd 
like the best in the world to look out for her. 


the rever- 
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It would make an excuse for me to go in. 
They say they have high old times there. 
Some days they let the inmates do ’most any 
old thing that’s harmless. They even give 
‘em unpoisonous paints an’ let °em paint each 
other up. One man insisted he was a barber- 
pole an’ ringed himself accordingly, an’ then 
another him around for a stick of 
peppermint candy. Think of all that inside 
a close fence, an’ a town so dull an’ news- 


chased 


hungry— 

“Yes, they say Thursdays is paint days, 
an’, of course, Fridays, they are scrub days. 
They pass around turpentine an’ hide the 
matches: But, of course, Mis’ Morris may 
vet the better of it. ’Tain’ every woman that 
can stand widowin’, an’ sometimes them that 
has got the least out of marriage will seem 
the most deprived to lose it—so they say.” 
The blonde was a person of words. 


When Mrs. Morris had fully revived and, 
after a had got 
her bearings, and when she realized clearly 
that her supposed rival had actually shown 
up in the flesh, she visibly braced up. Her 
must have been 


restoring “night’s sleep 


neighbors understood that it 
a shock “to be suddenly confronted with any 
fire””—so one had ex- 
pressed it—and the incident soon passed out 
of the village mind. 

It was not long after this incident that the 
widow confided to a friend that she was com- 
ing to depend upon Morris for advice in her 


souvenir of the hotel 


business. 

“Standing as he does, in that hotel door— 
between two worlds, as you might say—why, 
he sees both ways, and oftentimes he’ll detect 
an event on the way to happening, an’ if it 
don’t move too fast, why, I hustle an’ 
get the better of things.” It was as if she 
had a private wire for advance information— 
and she declared herself happy. 

Indeed, a ineffable light 
we sometimes see in the eyes of those newly 
in love came to shine from the face of the 
widow, who did not hesitate to aftirm, looking 


can 


certain such as 


into space as she said it: 


“ Takin’ all things into consideration, I 


can truly say that I have never been so truly 
and ideely married as since my widowhood.” 
And she smiled as she added: 

“ Marriage, the earthly way, is vicissitu- 
dinous, for everybody knows that anything 
is liable to happen to a man at large.” 

There had been a time when she lamented 
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that her picture was not “life-sized,” as it 


would seem so much more natural, but she 
immediately reflected that that hotel would 
never have gotten into her little house, and 
that, after all, the main thing was having 
“him ” under her own roof. 

As the months passed Mrs. Morris, albeit 
she and of 
grew very white and still. Fire is white in 
ultimate intensity. The 
its fastest, is said to “sleep”—and the dan- 


seemed serene peaceful mind, 


its tep, spinning 


‘ 


cing dervish is “ still.” “So, misleading signs 
sometimes mark the danger-line. 
“Under-eating and over-thinking’ 
what the doctor said while he felt her trans 
lucent wrist and nails in her 
drinking-water. If he that 
kind nature was gently letting down the bars 
so that a waiting spirit might easily pass 
minister. His 
business was with the body, and he ordered 


was 


prescribed 


secretly knew 


well, he was a doctor, not a 


repairs. 
She 
when she passed painlessly out of life. It 


was only thirty-seven and “ well” 
seemed to be simply a case of going. 

There were several friends at her bedside 
the night she went, and to them she turned, 
feeling the time come: 

“T just wanted to give out that the first 
thing I intend to do when I’m relieved is to 
call by there for Morris”—she lifted her weary 
eyes to the picture as she spoke—“ for Mor- 
understood that it “ll be a 
So 


ris—and I want it 
vacant house from the minute I depart. 
if there’s any other woman that’s calculatin’ 


: 


to have any ecarryin’s-on from them windows 
-why, she'll be disappointed—she or they. 
The one obnoxious person I thought was in 
My imagination was tempted of 
be sold 


photographer’s 


it wasn’t. 

Satan an’ | 
for just what it is 
photograph. If it’s a picture with a past, 


was misled. So it must 


just a 


why, everybody knows what that past is, and 
will respect it. I have tried to conquer my- 
self enough to bequeath it to the young lady 


I suspicioned, but human nature is frail, an’ 
I can’t quite do it, although doubtless she 





would like it as a souvenir. Maybe she’d 
find it a little too souvenirish to suit my 
wifely taste, and yet—if a person is going 
to die— 


“T suppose I might legate it to her, partly 
to recompense her for her diseretion in leav- 
ing that hotel when she did—an’ partly for 
undue suspicion 





























“There’s a few debts to be paid, but there’s 
eggs an’ things that "ll pay them, an’ there’s 
no need to have the hen settin’ in the window 
showease any longer. It was a good adver- 
tisement, but I’ve often thought it might be 
embarrassin’ to her.” She was growing 
weaker, but she roused herself to amend: 

“Better raffle the picture for a dollar a 
chance an’ let the proceeds go to my funeral 
—an’. | be buried in the hotel-fire 
general grave, commingled with him 
what’s left over after the debts are paid, I be- 
queath to her—to make amends—an’ if she 
don’t care to come for it, let every widow 
in town draw for it. But she'll come. ’Most 
any woman ’ll take any trip, if it’s paid for— 
But look!” she raised her eyes excitedly to- 
What’s that he’s 
is—it’s our 


want to 
an’ 


ward the mantel, “look! 
wavin’? It looks—oh 
wings—two pairs—mine a little smaller. | 
s’pose it “ll be the same old story—I’ll never 
be able to keep up—to keep up with him— 
an’ I’ve been so hap— 

“Yes, Morris—I’m comin’—” 

And she was gone—into a peaceful sleep 
from which she easily passed just before 
dawn. 


yes, it 


When all was well over, the sitting women 
rose with one accord and went to the mantel, 
where one even lighted an extra candle more 
clearly to sean the mysterious picture. 

Finally one said: 


LIGHT 
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but it does 


I’m 


think 
to me already ss 


“You may 
look different 

“So it does,” said another, taking the can- 
dle. “ Like e for I declare, it 
gives me the cold shivers.” 

“T'll pay my dollar gladly, and take a 
chance for it,” whispered a third, “but I 
wouldn’t let such a thing as that enter my 


queer, 


house rent. 


happy home—” 

“ Neither would I!” 

“ Nor me, neither. Uve had trouble enough. 
My husband’s first wife’s portrait has brought 
enough—an’ it was a straight 
I don’t want any more pictures to 
put in the loft.” 


So the feeling ran among the wives. 


me discord 
likeness. 


hen-house 


“Well,” said she who was blowing out the 
candle, “ V’1l draw for it—an’ take it if I win 
it, an’ consider it a sort of 
never inherited anything but indigestion.” 

The last speaker was a maiden lady, and 


inheritance. | 


so was she who answered, chuckling: 
“That’s what I Anything for a 
change. There’d be excitement in a 
picture where a man was liable to show up. 
It’s more than I’ve I do declare 
it’s just scandalous the way we’re gigglin’, an’ 
the poor soul hardly out o’ hearin’. She had 
Mis’ Morris had, an’ she made 


= 
say ! 


some 


got 


now. 


a kind heart, 


herself happy with a mighty slim chance—” 
“ Yes, 

been a 

hotel.” 


there’d 
that 


did 


man 


and | 


waitin’ 


she 
better 


only wish 
for her in 
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Tue living instant when their eyes onee met, 


And strong 


Flashed out of silence as 


Perfect—in gold! 





love told, 


a jewel set 










HE uses of rebellion in the scheme of 

life are not very well understood. Half 

of the structure is built by it; the other 
half would be destroyed by it. Nonceonform- 
ity cannot run far without falling into the 
regular pace of obedience. Law waits for the 
adventurer as the father waited for the prod- 
igal. 

In the shut-in life the union of the defi- 
ant and the deferring traits is complicated, 
and, if one chooses to think so, interesting. 
If duty were always clear, it would be easy. 
If obligation were always simple, it would 
be met by most of us heartily. Our chief 
problem in this world is to disentangle moral 
perplexity. The invalid life by no means 
lightens or lessens this. The narrowness of 
one’s picture map may not make the pieces 
fit the better; they are cut into strange shapes 

jagged past all traditions of the game. 

Up to a point, as we have already noticed, 
the sick man must fight to be a well one; he 
must contend against his fate until he has 
demonstrated that it is his fate. He must 
not succumb because he is uncomfortable, nor 
despair because he is “ depressed ”—a word, 
by the way, which ought to be smitten from 
every invalid vocabulary. 

A great but not suave physician was once 
called to the apparently hopeless case of 
beautiful young girl who (by an act of hero- 
ism performed to save a human life) had 
brought upon herself an obstinate and pain- 
ful invalidism. For three years she had not 
put her feet to the ground. She had lain 
for over a year in a dark room without a 
scintilla of comfort, “except,” she said, “to 
hold my mother’s hand.” The doctor found 
her lying in a distressing position with her 
face partly buried in the pillow. As he en- 
tered the room she did not move. 

“Let me see your face!” he demanded, im- 
periously. 

“When you speak to me properly, I will!” 
came undaunted from the pillow. 

“ She'll get well!” said the doctor. _ And 
she did. 
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Assume that we are dealing with a sick 
person who may never get well; that he has 
closed with his foe at the bayonet’s point, 
and that his disorder is getting or has gained 
the better of him;—that he is no limp in- 
valid, but a man ashamed to be ill if he can 
help it. Assume that all our homilies and.re- 
proaches are misdirected upon him; that the 
taunts meant for a hypochondriac are flung 
upon a wounded warrior, trampled beneath 
the carnage of the field, “ unable or to move 
or die.” Assume, in a word, that the man is 
as ill as he thinks he is, or, perhaps, more so; 
that his chance of recovery is smaller than 
he believes it to be, and his sufferings larger 
than his complaints. 

What, now, is our fighting invalid to do? 
If he has reached the limits—the practicable 
limits, those that are worth while—of rebel- 
lion; if he has exhausted the arts of war, are 
we to expect that he can immediately and 
brilliantly acquire the arts of peace? Only 
those whose vocation has called them to study 
the sick—perhaps only the sick themselves 
understand how one quality may tend to de- 
stroy another in the invalid character; or 
how unfair it is to exact of a person, less 
equipped than most of us for symmetry, the 
even development of two antagonistic traits. 

Up to this point, let us say, he has been 
cheered and jeered into contending with his 
lot. Now, it appears that he is expected to 
accept it. _Between the determination not to 
be ill, and’ the discovery that he cannot help 
it, he becomes no hero, but a victim. Many 
an invalid has gone to pieces from sheer men- 
tal confusion. He is like a person torn in 
twain by derricks pulling in opposite direc- 
tions. 


It is the very essence of the military na- 
ture that it knows when it is beaten. A 
brave and timely retreat may be as fine, in 
its way, as a glorious victory. 
that you cannot get well—if you are sure 
of it. Stop fighting for a doomed cause. 
Receive your fate 


Conecede, then, 


Yield—obey—conform. 
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as manfully as you defied it. This is the 
second commandment; and it is inlaid in let- 
ters of gold on tables of stone. Accept—ac- 
cept—and make the best of acceptance. 

Suffering can be borne in as many ways 
as it is inflicted. There is a certain dignity 
in strong endurance which is hardly to be 
matched by any of the more active or happier 
faculties. It may be—I do not say that it 
must be—worth any endurable suffering to 
acquire endurance. This is cold comfort; 
like a diet of swords and needles to the man 
who can swallow them; but comfort is anoth- 
er consideration, and does not come at an 
early stage of the war. 


It has been said by one carrying a lifetime 
of experience with the sick behind him, that 
“men have more courage, but women more 
fortitude.” The distinction between the two 
qualities is one not always well made; but 
it is one worth making. A man may go 
bravely to the operating table, and turn cow- 
ard under constitutional neuralgia. One 
may bear the knife that inflicts, but not the 
process that heals the wound. The natural 
absorption in one’s own particular ache is 
not reduced by chronic suffering. 

The art of enduring all the time is slowly 
learned. We may never feel quite sure 
whether we have mastered it, or whether it is 
It seems to me that we have 
achieved a good deal if we have gained what 
may be called the enduring idea. A little 
lad of ten or twelve, whom I knew, went and 
came repeatedly to and from the dentist’s 
with his teeth unfilled, until his father suc- 
ceeded in explaining to him that pain was a 
thing which could be borne. It was an idea 
as new to him as the drill in his mouth. We 
are scarcely more than children when we be- 
gin to suffer; for the enduring powers mature 
far more slowly than the enjoying ones. 

Misplaced rebellion reacts as dangerously 
as misdirected self-indulgence; and there are 
wonderful curative agencies concealed in the 
chemistry of intelligent patience. Consid- 
ered merely as a medicine, patience may be 
a valuable remedy. By this I do not mean 
a superficial patience, shrewd enough to keep 
still, but not deep enough to reconcile belief 
and suffering. 

Patience is not identical with fortitude, al- 
though it may seem to be. An iron fortitude 
may contain a scorching impatience, as mol- 
ten metal absorbs fire. Nothing is worse for 
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mastering us. 
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the sick than a cool, outward calm, skimmed 
above inward flame. A smouldering volcano 
will break out, or go out. 

One of the most beautiful personal expe- 
riences that I ever heard came from the lips 
of a remarkable woman, a victim of the Civil 
War. Her husband, afterward (I think) 
United States Senator, was a General in ac- 
tive service. Their marriage was an unusual- 
ly happy one, and when he was ordered to the 
field, the wife enlisted as a nurse, and fol- 
lowed his division. 

One day, after a severe engagement, an am- 
bulance in which she was riding with her 
wounded soldiers overturned. She was badly 
hurt; and she became a spinal invalid. Every 
pang known to that affliction sought her out. 
For her husband’s sake she used to struggle 
up from her bed into a pretty dress, and 
crawl down to the dinner-table, where she sat 
smiling, with white lips; reserving for him 
all the cheerfulness, all the charm and wit, 
that a strong-hearted wife could offer. This 
did very well for a while. But the wrecked 
nerve ran into breakers, and symptoms ap- 
peared whose dark significance the invalid 
herself was the last to understand. One day 
she overheard the prognosis of a physician 
in the next room. If so and so oceurred, or 
if such and such did not cease, the patient’s 
brain would give way, and she should be sent 
to an asylum in the suburbs of the town. In 
relating the story to me she said: “I cannot 
tell you the effect of those few words upon 
me. I rebelled against the prospect in every 
fibre of me. It seemed to me that I could not 
go out to that Retreat. ...I could not be 
shut up ¢here among those insane people. 

For weeks I fought. I fought till I was shat- 
tered. . Oh yes, growing worse for it all 
the time. One day—I don’t know how it hap- 
pened—a new thought came to me swiftly. 
It occurred to me that I could... 1 could 
go to the Retreat, among the insane people. 

I could go, and I could bear it... if 
God wanted me to. From the hour that | 
began to see it so, I grew better. My symp- 
toms improved. After a time the worst of 
them had disappeared. I continued to be 
better, and I have never been so ill from that 
day to this. 
that time.” 

This incident has always seemed to me a 
perfect thing, like the Golden Rule: nothing 
could be added to it; nothing can be taken 
from it. 


My convalescence dates from 


sefore it, no easier experience can 
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criticise or theorize. It were not difficult to 
admit that this able and noble woman—for 
she was all of that—had reached the heights 
of philosophy, as well as the depths of suffer- 
ing. 


The one class of people of whom good tem- 
per is most imperiously exacted is the class 
least qualified to cultivate it. How much ir- 
ritability we forgive the well! How little 
we pardon in the sick! A sound man may 
come swearing or snarling home half the 
nights in the year. A healthy woman will 
fret the nerves of her household ragged; and 
these domestic traits are regarded as natural 
conditions of family life. 

The invalid up-stairs is held to a severer 
standard than a free person will submit to. 
Any deviation of speech or manner in the 
prisoner of the sick-room is noted; every ir- 
ritable word or look is weighed heavily by 
friends and nurses. 

Pages might be written on the attitude of 
the well toward the ill; but that is not our 
business, now. The task of the sick is to 
take the attitude of the well as it is; not as 
it might be or ought to be. A distinguished 
novelist whom I regard highly in most re- 
spects seldom fails to give “a slap” at the ill 
whenever she sees a chance. In particular, I 
remember one of her characters, whom she 
rated for “that weary closing of the eyelids ” 
peculiar to sick persons. It occurred to one 
reader that to close the eyes is as inoffen- 
sive a way of enduring suffering as might be 
chosen. The friend who criticises this mild 
form of expression on the part of the ill 
ought to have the care of a big, ntasculine 
rebel of a patient who damns his way through 
his fate from beginning to end. 

But, as we say, the business of the sick is 
to accept, and one of the first energies of 
acceptance is to make one’s self as agreeable 
as possible to the well. This may sound cold 
doctrine, but it is a terribly true one. 

We may have to force ourselves to learn 
that invalidism is a dual affliction, and that 
the patient does not bear the whole of it. 
There is little enough that we can do for peo- 
ple who have the dreary task of taking care 
of us. To cultivate a common, human sweet 
temper, is one thing that we can do to offset 
the obligations under which we exist—per- 
haps it may be the only thing. It is doubt- 
ful if irritability eases suffering, although 
opinions may differ about that; but, even if 





it does, one had better suffer a little more, 
and be proportionally attractive to the people 
upon whom one is dependent for incessant 
care and kindness. It may not always be 
possible, but .it is usually practicable for a 
sick person to be a pleasant one. An irritable 
word is a poisoned arrow, flying Heaven 
knows where, and hitting God knows whom. 
We have yet to learn that it does any less 
hurt beeause the trembling hand of an in- 
valid bent the bow. It is not in human na- 
ture to love people—sick or well—who are 
continually shooting at us. 

The energy consumed in being cross 
might go far toward qualifying a sick man 
to bear the pain that had put him out of 
sorts. There is only so much power in the 
dynamo. Why waste on fretful ill-nature 
the force that might equip him to endure? 

There are certain studies in the invalid 
curriculum which are electives—fortunately 
for the secant sense of liberty left to the shut- 
in scholar. Endurance is not one of these. 
You must endure, whether you choose or not. 
You can endure very badly or very well; you 
can endure prettily or nobly—but there is no 
escape from enduring. Having once recog- 
nized this radical fact—and it is astonishing 
how long it may take to do so—we turn more 
cordially to those lessons in which the power 
of choice is left us. The science of silence 
has its own fascinations; these increase 
rather than diminish with acquaintance. 
Why should we have to remind ourselves that 
it is always possible not to speak? If every 
other form of liberty is taken away from a 
man he ean choose whether he will hold his 
tongue. 

It may take a sick person until he gets 
well or dies, to find out that if there is one 
subject more than any other on this loqua- 
cious planet of which people do not wish to 
hear, it is ill-health. Immense waste is saved 
if we can contrive to get this idea into our 
heads at an early stage of the long game of 
solitaire which the sick must play. 

“T always manage to get away from un- 
happy people,” said a blatant fellow—him- 
self well, it need not be added. 

I think I may have referred in these col- 
umns before—but if I have, it will bear re- 
peating—to the elderly woman who coun- 
selled her daughter: “My dear, never tell 
people how you feel. Nobody wants to know.” 
Cold, cruel, hard to believe, bitter to accept, 
but deadly true! Nobody wants to know. In 
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all the wide resources of love and tenderness 
—and there is enough of both, thank God, 
left in the world to keep the sick from “ sink- 
ing down "—is it not true that only two per- 
sons—a mother, or a wife—will “want to 
know” when one is suffering, and why, and 
where, and how much? I mean, of course, 
speaking in the large—of classes or types. 
Far be it from me to seem to overlook the 
possibilities or actualities of manly sympa- 
thy. The tenderest two human beings whom 
I ever knew were men. But in the main, I 
think the rule holds. She who bore you, or 
she who gave herself to you, will have the 
most patience with your complaints. 

On the whole, now that one thinks of it, 
why complain? It is good to ‘ask one’s self 
this question frankly and often. Is it neec- 
essary? Does it help anything? Or any- 
body? Is pain easier to bear because one 
talks about it? I do not say that it might 
not be. But even if it were? 

Nothing is more uninteresting to any one 
but yourself than your symptoms. Even 
your doctor listens because it is his business 
to do so. Doubtless he has his professional 
jest. “The only time we get a chance to 
talk,” I heard a physician say, “is when the 
patient has a thermometer in his mouth.” 

It was no less than Goethe who suggested 
that it is.“ mental sickness ” which “ finds re- 
lief most readily in complaints and confi- 
dences.” 

A fountain splashes because it is fed; and 
complaints flow because the complaining 
spirit is fostered. Why not niinimize one’s 
sufferings as far as posstble, before talking 
about them? It is worth while to emphasize 
their alleviations if any such exist. 

A patient with a chronic disorder came to 
one of the great physicians. The doctor pre- 
scribed, and set the time for the next consul- 
tation. The patient appeared promptly, and 
the following conversation occurred: 

“What is your report? Are you better?” 

“ No, I’m no better.” 

“ No better at all?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“No improvement of any kind?” 

“Oh no. I can’t say that there is any 
improvement at all.” 

“Flow is so-and-so?” (The doctor men- 
tioned a certain distressing condition.) 

“ Oh—well—that is better.” 

“And how with such and such a symp- 
tom ?” 
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“ Why—that is relieved—yes.” 

“And what about those other symptoms?” 

“ Well, those are gone.” 

“And that pain in the back of the head?” 

“Oh, that is gone, too.” 

“ And the trouble in the eyes?” 

“No, I don’t have any of that, now. 

But I’m not better. No. I’m not any better, 
Doctor.” 

This world, at its worst, is a tremendously 
interesting affair. Suffering, at its hardest, 
is never a dull matter. Nothing can be un- 
interesting that puts us on our mettle all the 
time. Suppose that all the natural tendency 
to say so when we are in pain is called to 
order before we speak. Suppose that the 
habit of complaining is treated like the habit 
of swearing, or secolding—as a remediable 
thing. Half the complaints actually escap- 
ing our control would be cut down. If we 
were no better off for it—and the chances are 
that we should be—the lives of those who are 
forced to listen to the serial story of our mis- 
eries would be eased. This may not seem to 
us aS important as our suffering. But any- 
thing is important that reduces the amount 
of attention which we give to that. 

Am I speaking a mysterious word? Do I 
seem to be dashing sleet upon a lost traveller 
perishing for fire? God forbid! I do not be- 
lieve that most well people can reach the 
heights of heroism accessible to the brave 
and patient sick, and oftener sealed by these 
than they themsélves may know. Nor do I 
believe that it is possible for the well to put 
themselves in the piteous “places” of the 
sick with very much intelligence, or any 
ethical ‘superiority. The standards of con- 
duct set for the invalid life are best formed 
by those who have known it, and escaped it; 
or who have met it and borne it, if not 
gloriously, at least tolerably, with some 
measure of decent human pluck and_ pa- 
tience. 

There are, on the whole, but two ways in 
which the incurable sick may be really helped 
to bear their fate. One is by tonic, and the 
other by comfort—and of these twain the 
sterner spirit has the right of way. The 
Angel of Solace flies slowly, and his wings 
move without sound or flutter, or any such 
thing. But his advance is beautiful upon 
the solemn spaces through which he stirs 
straight toward the tormented soul and body 

grown pitifully hopeless of human compre- 
hension, and almost of divine attention. 
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Similitudes 
I NEVER said to her,“ My Sweet, 
Thou art the sweetest flower that blows”; 
But, “ Thou art like to her, complete,” 
I said unto the rose. 
I have not said, “ Thine eyes are stars ” 
But, to those gazers of the skies— 
Leaning beyond my window-bars,— 
“Your light is from her eyes.” 
Not yet, to her, have I made known 
What she is like, in Heaven or Earth, 
Though all Best Things I know, do own— 
Do show—her lovely worth; 


Though they keep silence for my sake, 
To be like her, they much rejoice! 

They know that soon my heart will break— 
Or lift to her its voice. 


A Song About a Song 
A sone about a song 
That lives within my heart, 
There only—all day long 
It sings aloof, apart, 





More solitary-sweet 
Than rare exolian string 
That waits but to repeat 
What winds from Heaven bring. 
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THREE LOVE SONGS 


Oh, never ask the theme! 
For if 1 say, “’Tis Joy,” 
Too much its closes seem 
What Sorrow would employ. 
And if I say, “’Tis Grief— 
Tis Grief, and Grief alone,” 
Comes Joy, like very thief, 
To make the theme his own! 
A song about a song. 
But had I perfect art 
To voice it clear and strong, 
It would forsake my heart. 
I will not do that wrong: 
The song is in my heart, 
My heart is in the seng— 
I know them not apart! 


To Return 


Love me now, and love me aye— 
Life is but a passing day! 

(But the day is still reborn.) 
Love me now, and love me aye, 
When all lives have passed away— 

On some fair Eternal Morn! 
Still I pass, and thou dost pass, 
Like the raindrops on the glass, 

Shared between the sun and wind! 
Thou and I, we onward pass 
To return!—but we, alas! 

How shall we each other find? 
Thou and I—to come again! 

Shall my day be on the wane 

When thy day is only young? 
Thou and I—to come again! 
3ut shall one land hold us twain? 

Wilt thou even speak my tongue? 
Thou and I—to come and go, 

Know each other—or not know, 

Flung together—flung apart! 
Thou and I—to come and go, 
Life, like leaves, behind us strow— 

Shall I find thee where thou art? 
We shall pass—shall we return? 
Shall the soul its own discern 

When the myriad lives are fled? 
We shall pass. . . . Ere we return, 
Oh, to set some Lamp to burn 

On the dim ways we must tread! 
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CHAPTER XVI 

MAKING OTHER PEOPLE HAPPY 
IOWN the avenue chugged a 
motor-car. On the front seat 


by the chauffeur sat a proper 
young lady; on the back seat 
were a proper elderly lady and 
they bumped 











gentleman, and 
up and down over the uneven road, with pro- 
test marked in their open mouths and frown- 
ing brows. 

William Harrison leaped up from his seat 
under the maple tree and dashed for the 
front gate; Margery and Tommy had twenty 
paces start of him; Dorcas, by 
tion, scuttled out of the front door at the 
ment that Peter and Cecilia opened the gate. 

“My children!” cried Mr. Mrs. Car- 
ruthers. 

“Dear mother!” 

“Where,” said Miss Carruthers, 





some inspira- 


mo- 
and 


eried Margery and Doreas. 
dismount- 


ing, “are my niece and nephew?” 

There was a whirl of embracing, and then 
Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers were deposited in 
chairs; Miss Mary condescended to a eush- 
ion; the children were brought out, and re- 
garded their relatives, first with round eyes 


Carruth- 
Mrs. 


over 


and then with smiling mouths. Mr. 
ers puffed his chest out over Peterkin. 
Carruthers smiled and little 
Madgie, and ealled her Mary. 

“We got in this morning and went straight 
to the Mrs. Carruthers, “ and 


wept a 


house,” said 


all I can say is that I wish I had left a care- 
taker in charge, for thieves have-been in.” 
cried Margery. 


“Oh!” ‘How dreadful!” 
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‘Dreadful indeed!” 


“Is much gone?” asked Peter, sympathet- 
ically. 

“We don’t yet 
robberies,” 


extent of the 
‘for we 


know the 
said Mrs. Carruthers, 
were so anxious to come here that we 
didn’t half look, but we know we have 
robbed, for we found the two christening 
robes of Margery and Dorcas lying tossed on 
the bed in my room. They had been care- 
fully packed away in a cedar chest— So I 
knew that 
thing,” 


out 
been 


thieves had been through every- 
Mrs. Carruthers. 
Margery threw reproachful glances at Pe- 


went on 


ter, who murmured, “ Maybe—maybe you left 
them out there yourself.” 

‘Impossible,’ said Mary, with dignity. 
* Mother is a very orderly person.” 


“ 


But as long as we together again,” 
said Mrs. Carruthers, pleasantly, “I can over 
look the robbers, they have not taken 
too much.” 

‘If Peter had executed my commission to 
paint the said Mr. Carruthers in 


an injured tone, “this could never have hap- 


are 


in case 


freses es,” 


pened, for the house would have had a lived- 
in look with him working in it, and the 


thieves would have been frightened away.” 


“You forget Peter’s eyes,” said Dorcas. 

“Your father meant him have painted 
the frescoes before his eyes gave out,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Carruthers. “Of course, we 
were very sorry about Peter, and so glad the 
eyes are better, as your last letter said, Mar- 
gery. In fact, I think Margery and Peter 


look healthier and happier than any one else 
in this party.” 
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She was quite right. Doreas seemed anx- 
ious and a little thin. Cecilia was too lan- 
guid even for Tommy Grace’s approval. 
Tommy’s soberness had changed to gloom, 
while William Harrison was so grave that he 
looked almost cross. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Carruthers, archly, “ mar- 
ried happiness! That’s what keeps Margery 
and Peter looking so fresh and young.” 

“Did you have a pleasant voyage across?” 
asked four voices, hastily. 

“ Delightful,” answered Mrs. Carruthers. 
“T mean it rained all the time and we were 
quite seasick. 3ut after we got through 
the customs we forgot all our woes when we 
saw those posters. Why, we couldn’t believe 
it. My precious Margery!” 

Her parents enfolded Margery, and she 
looked guiltily over their shoulders at her 
husband. 

“My darling,” said Mrs. Carruthers, 
can’t know how it hurt me to feel that you 
were out of things. It is such a dreadful 
misfortune in New York to lose your money, 
especially if you don’t make haste to get 
more. You simply must have something in 
New York if you are to keep up with the 
procession.” 

“But not necessarily money,” said Mary, 


“ 


you 


graciously. 

“ No, indeed; talent does just as well—that 
is, if you happen to have the entrée first,” 
said Mrs. Carruthers. “My Margery, it 
doesn’t matter even if you don’t have the 
very latest clothes and the very latest make 
of motor-cars. You ean just have Peter find 
some becoming style for you, and get a lot 
of liberty silks made in it and wear them 
over and over again. Much will be forgiven 
a successful person of genius. My precious, 
I am so proud!” 

Mrs. Carruthers embraced Margery again, 
who choked in her anxiety to explain several 
things all at once. 

“1 should judge, too.” put in Mr. Car- 
ruthers, “that this writing of yours, Margery, 
would bring in a good bit of money, from 


all that the publishers tell me. Did you 
know that the advance copies are out to-day ¢ 
Of course we got one immediately. They 


are splendid poems, Margery; I used to think 


things like that when you were a little baby.” 

“Yes,” added Mrs. Carruthers, “ your fa- 
ther said he could recognize how much you 
had inherited from him in these poems. He 
said he would have recognized your style 
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and ideas even if he had met them in Hot 
tentot land, from the little turns of speech 
so like his own.” 

It was Peter’s turn to choke. Margery 
bent over the babies in Mary’s lap and sighed 
helplessly. 

“Every bit Carruthers, these babies are,” 
said Mary, triumphantly. “ How odd, Peter, 
that they don’t resemble you at all?’ 

“They do, too,” said Margery, fiercely. 
“ They’ve got his curls—” 

“Sure to grow dark, and Grandmother 
Carruthers’ hair was curly,” said Mary. 

“Their eyes are blue—” 

* Babies’ eyes always are blue,” retorted 
Mary. 

“These are the kind that stay blue,” said 
Margery, half tearfully, “and their heads 
are shaped like Peter’s, and their mouths, 
and their dispositions—” 

“And the poems are so nicely gotten up,” 
said Mrs. Carruthers. “ Dear Peter, I’m 
very, very glad that you can climb to glory 
on Margery’s shoulders.” 

Two tears fell down Margery’s cheeks, and 
Peter bent over and kissed her. 

“Margery has always been my path to 
glory,” he said, tenderly. 

“ Now, Margery, you mustn’t be silly,” re- 
proved Mary. “Every one knows the illus- 
trations are not nearly so important as the 
text, but I’m sure they are very nice pic- 
tures, Peter. I know people will want to cut 
them out and frame them, and that is a very 
high compliment.” 

“Thank you, Mary,” said Peter. 

“But Margery and Peter are not the only 
talented ones we have,” said Mrs. Carruthers, 
turning a sweet glance on William. 

“Yes, you have not asked why we came 
back so unexpectedly,” said Miss Mary, coyly, 
to the staring William. 

“We didn’t like your running off the way 
you did, William,” said Mr. Carruthers, puff- 
ing out his chest. “ Of course, we knew why 
you had gone, and could understand if we 
could not excuse it. But your own parents 
could neither understand nor excuse.” 

“A chap’s got to do what he has got to 
do,” defended William. 

“ But we felt sure you had done the right 
thing, William, when you wrote that letter 
back,” said Mrs. Carruthers. “ That letter 
convinced us that if you were so happy here 
and found it was doing you so much good, 
it was the one thing to have done. I wish I 
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had kept that letter, but of course your 
mother felt she had the first right to it. Such 
power of expression, William, I never knew 
you possessed; such flowing periods; such 
wonderful descriptions!” 

William at first looked aggrieved, but so 
many admiring glances were cast upon him 
that he looked modest instead. 

“T do wish you had brought it,” said Pe- 
ter. “Margery and William might knock 
off some little thing together—part in prose 
and part in verse. What was it about?” 

“Oh, all about the joys of simplicity— 
don’t ask me to spoil it by trying to quote,” 
said Mrs. Carruthers. “ But the impression 
that letter made on me I shall never forget. 
When I had reread the description of the 
apple blooms—and I don’t believe Tennyson 
could have done it better—I could see the 
crowds of pink and white blossoms all flut- 
tering together, as William said, like snow- 
birds touched on the breast by the pink fin- 
gers of dawn. It brought tears to my eyes, 
children, and I am not sentimental. It made 
Mr. Carruthers and me remember the way we 
felt When we were first engaged, and Mary 
said she knew she, too, wotld have felt that 
way if ever she had had occasion to feel that 
way. How happy William must have been 
when he wrote that! How inspired! I got 
my own inspiration then, and I made up our 
mind at once. What can be better in this 
world, after all, than giving ungrudgingly 
all the happiness that lies in your power? 
The more I thought of it, the happier I got 
myself; and so we came, dear children—” 

They all looked at her with an aweful 
anxiety. 

“Dear ones,” she said, with a gesture 
meant to include only William and Dorcas, 
but which took in the group at her feet, as 
well as Aislinn and the garden, “children, 
we have come back to see dear William and 
darling Dorcas married in the open air under 
these very apple blossoms!” 


CHAPTER XVII 
PETER AS DEUS EX MACHINA 


HEN Mrs. Carruthers made the an- 
nouncement of her plan for the 
wedding of Dorcas and William un- 

der the apple trees, she leaned back in her 
chair, folded her arms, and waited for a burst 
of applause. 

“Tmpossible!” said William and Doreas at 


the same moment. Then they glared resent- 
fully at each other. 

“For the reason,” added William, hastily, 
“that apple blossoms are not in bloom. Who 
ever heard of apple blossoms in June?” 

“That’s the reason,” said Doreas, flushing. 
“Did you really think they would wait for 
your return, mother?” 

“T should think there could be found some 
apple blossoms somewhere,” said Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, resentfully. “I am sure people get 
strawberries all the year round.” 

“For the rest,” said William, and he made 
his look ardent as it rested on Dorcas, “ all 
June flowers look alike to me.” An he tried 
to make his words indifferent as his glance 
trailed off to Cecilia. 

Peter and Margery caught that look, and 
a deep sympathy sprang up in their hearts 
for Dorcas. Margery’s expression told Peter 
that at any cost they must put off the plan 
for a wedding. 

“Of course,” said Peter, “it’s a beautiful, 
beautiful idea. I cannot imagine anything 
more poetic, but a wedding ought not to be 
hurried. You said so yourself, Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, when I was trying to marry Margery. 
You quite convinced me then. There is so 
much to be done. A woman has to prepare 
her trousseau, a man his mind—” 

“T am sure,” sdid William, “that Dorcas 
is not one of those silly women to be upset 
by a few yards of silk and lace. Doreas can 
get ready for anything, at any time, and 
would show no trace of strain.” 

“And as for William,” said Doreas, de- 
fensively, “strong-minded people don’t have 
to prepare their minds, Peter; it isn’t as if 
it were confirmation or something. William 
is never at a loss.” 

“ Well, really,” said Peter, “I only wanted 
to be kind and useful. I suppose I had better 
go and get some dinner. TI can do that, at 
least.” 

“T’m afraid not, Peter.” said Mrs. Carruth- 
ers. “We brought with us a meal for the 
party. Our chauffeur is a very good cook, 
and can take care of everything. In Will- 
iam’s beautiful letter he mentioned that the 


only drawback to the life here is that the 
food is badly prepared and badly served. 


What kind of cook have you, Margery?” 
“A very good one!”-said Margery, indig- 
nantly. 


“Oh, you must have misunderstood me,” 


said William, hastily. “ Didn’t I just—just 
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generalize, and say that if one were really 
concerned with simplicity, it didn’t matter 
whether food was badly prepared or not?” 

“You needn’t squirm out of it,” said Pe- 
ter, with dignity. 

“ And as to Peter’s remarks about the wed- 
ding,” said Margery, determined to vindicate 
the family once and for all, “ Peter is quite 
right. There is a great deal to do about a 
wedding, and Doreas will find that out when 
once she has the prospect of really having 
Besides, mother, I don’t think you can 
stand the double strain of the launching of 
Doreas’ wedding and our career, Peter’s and 
mine.” 

“ What do you mean? 
Carruthers. 


one, 


Launch?” said Mrs. 

“The book is on sale to-day,” .explained 
Margery, “-and if all is true that we are told 
about that book, to-day ends our privacy. 
People will come pouring out to meet us and 
into their ken. You know the 
penalty of being a notability? It will be 
just as bad as when the Duke of Allenthorpe 
with us, mother, only worse. Yes, the 
and at first 


welcome us 


was 

world will be clamoring for us, 

we can’t turn people away.” 
“You are right, my dear,” said Mrs. Car- 
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ruthers. “ Really, you have matured very 


much. Yes, we sha’n’t think of the wedding 
until all this rush of people discovering you 
is over. I should think a wedding in an or- 
chard under gleaming red apples would be 
pretty, but we can settle it all later. Mar- 
gery, shall we have the man prepare dinner?” 


“Let’s have it on the lawn,” suggested 
Peter. 
He led the chauffeur into the house that 


he might show him where to find dishes and 
silver. Dorcas followed him with downcast 
face. 

“T can’t bear to stay with them, Peter,” 
she said, quiveringly. “I think William is 
horrid to act that way. Don’t you?” 

“Well, my dear—” temporized Peter. 

“After all I have for him,” said 
Doreas. “If there has been a more faithful 
fiancée than I have been, in thought, deed, 


done 


word, or look, I wish you would point her 
out; and under such superhuman difficulties, 
too. Of course you and Margery are so ab- 
sorbed in each other that you never see what 
is going on round you, but I think I could 
tell you some things that would surprise you.” 
“T don’t believe you could,” said Peter. 


“ And I can just tell you one thing,” went 





on Doreas, indignantly, “and that is that 
William Harrison will have to wait for his 
wedding till I get thoroughly ready to confer 
it on him. He will have to get down on his 
bended knees and plead with me before I 
will marry him! The idea of his saying it 
was ‘impossible’! I hate that word! And 
such a flimsy excuse.” 

Doreas put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and ran up-stairs to her room. Peter sat 
down on the green settle and tugged at his 
blond curls. Would some one please tell him 
if hurt love were speaking in Dorcas, or hurt 
pride? William’s feelings he thought he 
knew, alas! But did Dorcas love William, 
or did she not? While he was meditating 
it occurred to him that it was very pleasant 
to see the chauffeur getting supper, and to 
have the prospect of being waited on at that 
meal instead of jumping up and down to 
get clean plates for other people. 

He was just about to join the party on the 
lawn, when Cecilia entered. Her amber eyes 
were clouded and she palpably drooped. 

“ Peter,” she said, “ everybody forgot about 
me. I wasn’t even introduced.” 
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“ My dear child,” cried Peter, springing to 
his feet. 

“ Never mind,” said Cecilia, sitting on the 
green settle. “I don’t deserve it, Peter. Per- 
haps I do feel left out and lonely. I have 
never had a home, and I have always had to 
work hard, and I am not very strong, but I 
deserve it all for some of the wicked thoughts 
and feelings I have had lately. Mr. Harri- 
son is so big and strong. I think that at- 
tracted me to him; and then I had never 
known a man who had had nothing to do but 
amuse himself. It seems so splendid to be 
big and strong, and just do what you like. 
Tommy Grace, of course, is none of these 
things. Maybe I didn’t consider Dorcas 
Carruthers as I should have, but I didn't 
mean any harm. I just let myself imagine 
how nice it would be to be Mr. Harrison’s— 
sister, and sit in an auto beside him, and be 
lifted down if I felt too tired to step down. 
Then Dorcas’ father has plenty of money. 
But when I[ looked at all those happy 
people out there just now, Peter, I thought 
why didn’t rich people have just as much 
right to be happy as poor people. I’m 

sure if I were a rich person 
I would think that a very 
reasonable view. And so I 
came in here, Peter, to tell 
you that you and Margery 
have been kinder to me than 
any one has since I lost my 
parents, and I love you both, 
and it would be a poor re- 
ward if I were to hurt any 
of you er yours. I hope you 
will all forgive me, and from 
this time forth you can trust 
me.” 

Cecilia put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and went 
up-stairs. Peter clutched his 
curls once more. Did Cecilia 
mean that she loved Tommy, 
but was attracted to William 
Harrison and had flirted with 
him a little, thereby hurting 
Dorcas, for which she was 
sorry? Or did she mean that 
she loved William Harrison 
and had been tempted to win 

| him away from Dorcas, but 
had repented? Peter sighed, 
and went out upon the lawn 
to consult Margery, but before 
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he could make his way toward her William 
Harrison released himself from Mary and 
joined Margery. Peter sat down next to the 
twins, but quite within earshot. 

“T suppose, Margery,” said William, “ that 
you areevery eager to have me finish those 
remarks I was making when Tommy Grace 
interrupted. I will not deny that it is a 
relief to talk to you, but just now I am too 
disturbed at the ingratitude of Dorcas to put 
my thoughts in order. Ingratitude is a gen- 
tle term; treachery is more like it, though I 
hate to use that word of your sister. But 
if you knew what heavy sacrifices I have 
made for her, Margery! I cut short my trip 
abroad and came here where I have to sleep 
on a hard cot in Peter’s studio, and wake 
up in the night and see his ghostly blue pic- 
tures staring at me. Now, don’t defend his 
art; I am talking of something very serious 
just now. I like Peter’s art very well in the 
daytime, but my nerves are not in a state 
to judge it at two o’clock in the morning, 
especially with what I have got on my mind. 
I need not tell you that I know what the 
word ‘honor’ means—” 

Peter moved away. 

“What in thunder do I want William 
Harrison upsetting me again for?” he said. 
“This has got to end; I am sick of indirec- 
tion. Tommy Grace,” he yelled, shrilly, 
“come here; I want to speak to you. I want 
Margery, too.” Margery leaped to her feet, 
leaving William with a sentence on his lips. 
Tommy. rose in surprise from his seat by 
Mrs. Carruthers. Peter led them both aside; 
then he said, desperately : 

“Tommy, I cannot stand things as they 
are any longer, and neither can Margery. 
Now, I know you are a shy fellow, and I[ 
don’t expect more than a word out of yon, 
but I want you to answer me a question, and 
it will only take one word to answer it. If 
you are not in love with any girl, say ‘no.’ 
If you are in love with one, speak her Chris- 
tian name. One word, Tommy.” 

“Peter and Margery,” said Tommy, “ you 
are my very good friends or my enemies; I 
have not yet decided which. When I came 
here and saw Cecilia Hooper, she looked like 
a lovely picture to me. She does still, and 
though I would rather have looked at her 
than talked to her, still I tried to be polite 
because she was in your house, Margery. Be- 
sides, her face was, and I suppose is, tender 
and spiritual. Well, then Doreas came; | 
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had hardly spoken a word to her, but when- 
ever she was in your house I had listened to 
her. I like her laugh and her voice, and— 
and everything. After she came here—well, 
I thought I was going insane. You see, Ce- 
cilia Hooper had got me accustomed to talk- 
ing to unmarried women, and then when 
Dorcas Carruthers stepped out of the motor- 
car that day I knew I wanted to talk to a 
married woman the rest of my life—that is, 
I fell in love with her. I knew that I had 
been so fond of you, Margery, because you 
look like Dorcas. I didn’t know till she came 
why I had been so fond of you, but I know 
now. I couldn’t believe I was in love. I 
sat down to think it out, and as soon as I 
had decided that I was, then what did I 
discover but that she was engaged to William 
Harrison. I can’t tell you the despair—” 

“Peace! peace!” cried Peter. “By your 
talk you might be William Harrison.” 

“Oh, but do let me ask you one question!” 
pleaded Margery. “ Tommy, didn’t you feel 
that you had any duty to Cecilia Hooper?” 

“Why should I?” asked Tommy. “I only 
noticed her because she was your friend, and 
though the face of Doreas doesn’t seem just 
like the pictures I have hoarded, still—” 

“Well, Tommy, I am glad to talk to you. 
It is an illuminating process,” said Peter. 
“ Maybe next week I shall have more time 
for you. Just now I have merely this word 
for you. Presently I am going to come out 
of the house with Doreas and Cecilia. In case 
Doreas should walk up to you, you need have 
no hesitation whatever in proposing to her.” 

Peter drew Margery away from the staring 
Tommy, and they went into the living-room. 
As they entered from the front door, Dorcas 
and Cecilia entered from the stairs, their 
arms about each other’s waists, chastened res- 
ignation on their faces. 

“Have you two been telling each other the 
whole truth, or a part of the truth?” asked 
Peter. 

“T haven’t kept back one thing,” said Ce- 
cilia. 

“Nor I,” said Doreas. “ And Cecilia has 
been perfectly lovely.” 

“Tf I were half as good as you—” began 
Cecilia. 

“ Now, now,” protested Peter. “ You have 
decided ?” 

“To sacrifice ourselves for ‘each other.” 
sighed Ceciltfa. 

“That would be lovely,” said Peter. “ And 








the fact that William and Tommy would 
also be burnt offerings with or without their 
consent would only add to the picturesque- 
ness. Now, Dorcas, answer me one question, 
and I suppose I shall have to hear all sorts 
of explanations and qualifications, but an- 
swer it. Whom do you love?” 

“Tommy,” said Dorcas. 

“ Pleased to hear it, I’m sure,” said Peter. 
“He loves you. He has just confided in 
Margery. And William Harrison, we judge, 
loves Cecilia. Now, don’t go wondering why 
each man doesn’t love both of you, or any- 
thing like that. Think of Margery and me. 
Our lives have been spoiled since you came, 
Doreas and William. Think of our poems. 
Let us enjoy those poems without a cloud. 
In short, for Heaven’s sake, dear girls, don’t 
do any posing. Be sincere. When William 
and Tommy say, ‘Do you?’ answer prompt- 
ly, ‘I do.’ Show how glad you are to get 
them, and don’t take it out on the chap you 
don’t want, but who you think ought to 
want you, nevertheless. Promise me to try 
to be sincere.” 

Cecilia and Doreas were standing hand in 
hand, struck with his proposition. 

“Tt isn’t usually done,” said Dorcas. 

“ But think what we owe Peter, dear,” said 
Cecilia. “ And there is our new friendship.” 

“All right,” said Dorcas, putting her arm 
round Cecilia, “and now I hope your mind 
is at rest, Peter. There is only one thing 
more. Mother expects me to marry William. 
Her heart is absolutely set on it. You have 
got to square mother.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE HEART THE QUEEN LEANT ON AND THE 
BOUGH THE BIRD CLUNG TO 


ETER and Margery walked out of the 
living-room in the wake of Dorcas and 
Cecilia. 

“ They say,” said Peter, “that all the world 
loves a lover. That just shows how decent 
the world is, for the selfishness of lovers is 
something beyond all whooping.” 

“Except us,” said Margery. 

“T am speaking of other people,” said Pe- 
ter. “You know, Margery, your mother is 
reasonably difficult to square. I suppose you 
wouldn’t want to undertake it? Now that 


you have written those poems your stock has 
gone up, and your mother will have more 
respect for you.” 
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“Tl help you, Peter,” said Margery. 
“ Just look there!” Cecilia and Dorcas were 
hesitating. 

“Go on, Dorcas,” 
right over to Tommy Grace. You can’t pre- 
tend you don’t see him. You can’t pretend 


prodded Peter. “Go 


he isn’t staring. Remember your promise. 
Think of Margery and me, if not of your- 
self, and go right over to Tommy.” 

“Yes, do, dear,” said Cecilia, giving her 
a little push. Thus fortified, Dorcas casually 
became aware of Tommy and strolled toward 
him. 

“T suppose supper is hardly ready yet?” 
she began, vaguely. 

The chauffeur was setting a table in her 
line of vision, while Mary was unpacking a 
hamper. Tommy said, boldly: “Oh, they 
won't be ready for ages. And some—some 
pansies have come out this morning in the 
northwest bed. Should you like to see them?” 

They went to the English garden, and then 
Peter said to Margery, “ Just take a grip on 
Cecilia here. She looks as if she were going 
to run.” 

Then he went up to William Harrison, who 
was indifferently playing with the babies. 
“William,” he said, “ Doreas has broken off 
with you and is now engaged to Tommy 
Grace. Where Cecilia Hooper stands you 
ean find out for yourself.” 

William sprang to his feet. “You need 
never speak to me again of the honor of wom- 
en,” he said, bitterly. “They don’t know 
what it is.” 

“ All right; I'll tell Cecilia what you say,” 
remarked Peter. 

“You need not interfere in my affairs any 
more, Peter Somer. I'll speak to Cecilia my- 
self. Thank Heaven, she isn’t like others.” 

In a moment he and Cecilia had disap- 
peared into the English garden. 

“We might as well get it over,” said Peter, 
and hand in hand he and Margery went to 
break the news to Mrs. Carruthers. For a 
Mrs. Carruth- 
ers accused every one in Aislinn of having 
conspired against her peace of mind. She as- 
serted that Cecilia was a young minx, and 
she reproached Margery for not looking after 
her sister’s interests. 

Mr. Carruthers grew purple because Tom- 
my Grace had no money,-and said bitterly 
that that was what came of letting any one 
of his family meet the kind of friends Peter 
took up with nowadays. 


time the scene was grievous. 
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“ Now, see here,” said Peter, coldly. 
the best judge of what goes on in my house- 


hold. If those people love each other and 
want to marry, I’m going to do all I can to 
smooth their way. I won’t have anything 
disagreeable said to them in my house or 
on my lawn.” 

“Nor I,” said Margery. “I really think 
Peter has been very patient.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers drew themselves 
up. 

“Look here, mother,” said Mary, “don’t 
you see that we can’t let William see that we 
want him in the family? I think myself it’s 
nice to have a man of brains like Tommy 
You know you are able to give Dor- 
cas plenty of money. And above all you 
mustn’t let Cecilia Hooper find out that you 
envy her her catch.” 

“Who does envy her?” cried Mrs. Carruth- 
ers. “And I must say that if William has 
anything of his mother’s disposition, I con- 
gratulate Dorcas on her escape.” 

“Remember, mother, how fashionable 
brains are,” went on Mary. “And, father, 
you know how rich some publishers get.” 

The chauffeur began to make coffee for the 
Peter nodded to him en- 


Grace. 


second time, and 
couragingly. 

“ Also,” said Mary, “if you have to make 
Doreas an allowance you ean control her ac- 
tions quite as much as if she were with you. 
You remember when Margery refused an al- 
lowance. you said—” 

“T don’t remember what I said,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Carruthers, hastily. “I’m sure it 
was of no consequence. Well, it’s all very 
strange nowadays— marriage. But I am 
surer now than ever that a short engagement 
is desirable. I suppose, after all, the great 
thing in these days is to get married at all.” 
She looked irritably at her eldest daughter, 
and Mary colored. 

“T don’t know why it is,” said Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, “men seem so hard to get nowadays, 
though it was easy enough when I was young. 
I could have married ten times over. A rich 
girl was always snapped up, while to-day, 
really, it is remarkable the number of rich 
girls that don’t get married at all, or else 
have to take up with some settlement-worker. 
Isn’t supper nearly ready?” 

“You’re a brick, Mary,” whispered Peter. 

“Oh well,” said Mary, wistfully, “happi- 
ness isn’t so common in these days that you 
ean afford to have it spoiled for a whim.” 
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“ Peter, will some one go and call those— 
those lovers,” said Mrs. Carruthers, impa- 
tiently. “ Mary—” 

“ No, let me go;’ said Peter, and Margery 
looked at him understandingly. Mary must 
not be distressed by seeing the happiness she 
was not to share. Whom could Mary marry, 
Margery wondered. 

Peter came back, walking by himself and 
trailing the lovers behind him. They all sat 
down, Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers affecting not 
to notice the devotion of Dorcas and Tommy, 
and treating William Harrison like some 
pleasant acquaintance they had made years 
before and had forgotten since. Cecilia 
Hooper they remembered occasionally as an 
ineonspicuous boarder of the neighborhood. 
Margery and Peter and Mary made things go 
smoothly, increasing the harmony by flatter- 
ing Mrs. Carruthers’ hopes of what would 
happen next week when the poems were sell- 
ing like daily bread. Mrs. Carruthers 
planned to come out every morning in the 
motor-car with a dress-suit case and help 
Margery receive. She urged the Somers to 
come in and stay with her, but Peter re- 
minded her that one of the poems was called 
“ Aislinn,” and that people would want to 
see the place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers and Mary drove 
away while it was still quite light, and Mar- 
gery and Peter picked up their babies and 
put them to bed. After that was done, Mar- 
gery threw herself on the couch by the north 
window to rest, while Peter lounged on the 
settle by the west window to watch the sun- 
set. The west window was above the back 
steps; the north window above the studio 
terrace. Peter heard voices, and shamelessly 
listened. Margery heard voices, and was too 
tired to move. 

“T’m terribly ashamed of my first engage- 
ment, Tommy,” said one of Peter’s voices. 
“T don’t know why I went into it. To make 
mother respect me more, I think, and then— 
and then he asked me, you know, and no one 
ever had before. Do you forgive me?” There 
was a murmured reply, and the voice went 
on: “ And, dear, dear Tommy, I will try to 
be worthy of you. Oh, you worthy of me? 
You are twice as lovely. Oh, Tommy, we 
must be so good to everybody. We mustn’t 
be, as I’m afraid Peter and Margery some- 
times are, so absorbed in our own love that 
we forget that the world must be made 
brighter and better, too.” 





“Well, upon my word!” murmured Peter. 
“ And, dear Tommy, I think being engaged 
to William—and remember it was a friend- 
ship engagement, not a lover one. I mean 
well, you know what I mean. I assure you 
he didn’t—well, not more than half a dozen 
times. You see how little I thought of it 
since I couldn’t count up accurately. I 
imagine I just endured them, you know; it 
seems so now. I was going to say that being 
engaged to him made’ me appreciate you, 
dear. There is a verse I was looking for in 
Browning to-day. It’s in a copy William 
gave me. It applies to us, dear: 
“* This is the heart the queen leant on, 
Thrilled in a moment erratic, 
Ere the true bosom she bent on, 
Meet for love’s regal dalmatic. 
O! What a fancy ecstatic 
Was the poor heart’s ere the wanderer went on, 
Love to be saved for it, proffered to, spent on!’ 


Of course, the last doesn’t apply to us. [Tm 
sure I hope poor William will be happy. 
Talked of him enough? Well, I think so, 
too. Let’: go down to the English garden, 
dearest.” 

Margery’s voices floated up to her softly. 

“Lovely as Peter’s pictures are,” murmur- 
ed Cecilia, “it seems better to sit on this 
little terrace and gaze at the moon, William.” 

William made a deep, inarticulate mur- 
mur, and Cecilia went on: 

“As I was saying, dearest, I shall live 
wherever you want to. Here in the country 
with you is paradise for me, though yester- 
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But I was just wish- 


day I was sick of it. 
ing, dearest, that I could have some of the 
experiences you have had; it would make me 
feel more worthy of you., I have never rid- 
den in an automobile in my life. Now, if I 
could only sit beside you on the back seat 
and feel that your strong eyes were control- 
ling the chauffeur! I would as soon drive 


_the Martins’ old pony-cart, though, if you 


were beside me.” 

“T certainly thought,” said William, “ that 
I could get a real grasp on simplicity better 
here in the country. My idea was to rent a 
farm. I didn’t intend to do any manual 
labor- 

“No, I wouldn’t let you do any manual 
labor,” said Cecilia, indignantly. “ You are 
too fine for that. You have a positive genius 
for organization, for exposition. I think that 
intellectual quality of yours first won my 
admiration, though my love was given to oth- 
er qualities. I think you have a grasp on 
simplicity now, and my idea was that you 
should expound it to clubmen and others who 
haven’t—” 

“T see what you mean, beloved,” said Will- 
iam, “and it strikes me as a splendid idea. 
I feel sure it would have oceurred to me 
soon. My own idea was that I wanted to 
stay among those scenes where I first saw 
and loved you. I didn’t want to take you 
where I should be reminded—of—and you 
would be reminded of—” 

“Darling William,” said Cecilia, “ believe 
me, there is no bitterness in me. I’m only 
very, very sorry for Doreas. To think what 
she has lost! And while I could never, never 
give you up 

= You don’t deserve to,” said William, 
firmly. “Of all the perfect, unselfish Dor- 
cas is a dear girl, and I shall always be a 
sincere friend of hers, but to you she is as 
water unto wine. I hope she will not regret; 
yet, if she does, perhaps she will take some 
comfort in remembering what was. There 
is a little poem I was thinking of this after- 
noon as applying to her and me, in that brief 
moment I gave to her during the time it took 
to walk across the lawn to your side. You 


will excuse my calling myself a bird under 


the circumstances: 


“* This is the spray [Dorcas] the bird clung to, 


Making it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-tops [that’s you, my darling] 
she [meaning “he”; that is, “me”| 
sprung to— 
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Fit for her nest and her treasure. 
Oh, what a hope beyond measure 


Was the poor spray’s [Doreas, you remember, 


darling] which the flying feet hung to, 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung to.’ ” 


“Oh, my own!” sighed Cecilia. “To think 


of a life with you! And if dear Peter 


hadn’t—” 

“T was coming to it without dear Peter,” 
said William, vigorously. “It strikes me 
that dear Peter, to use a slang term common 
to those who study simplicity, butts in a bit 
too strenuously.” 

Margery slammed down the window. 
“(Come here, Peter!” she cried. 

Peter took her in his arms, and quoted, 
half seriously, half lightly: 

‘O love, let us be true to one another, 

For the world which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light—’ ” 


“Oh yes, it has, Peter. Say it has.” 
“Tt has,” declared Peter. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
PETER, PETER 


OME out in the moonlight,” said 

Peter. “ The babies are fast asleep.” 

They slipped down-stairs and, the 
garden being pre-empted, went out to the 
gate. Away to the right, the Martins’ house 
slept. 

“Tam glad we don’t love like them,” said 
Margery. “ Peter, Peter, can’t you promise 
to keep our love always warm ?” 

“1 can,” said Peter. 

They leaned on the gate, and looked up at 
the stars, and listened to the whistling of a 
boy coming down the elm drive. 

“Surely our love has stood every test,” 
said Margery. “We were rich without ba- 
bies, and were poor with babies. Your eyes 
gave out—” 

“You had to do a man’s work.” 

“And you a woman’s, poor Peter— 

“And then your family!” 

“And nothing has changed us; we’ve only 
loved each other more,” said Margery. 

“ And our love is ever so much better than 
that of these lovers,” said Peter. “ For we 
knew our love from the beginning. We have 
never blundered.” 

The whistling boy drew closer. 


” 
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“DEAR TOMMY, I WILL TRY TO BE WORTHY.” 


“Somer?” he said. “ Telegram!” 

Peter signed for it, and gave the messen- 
ger a tip; then he broke open the envelope. 
Margery held matches for him, and he read: 


“ Congratulations. First edition of your 
poems exhausted. Unparalleled success. First 
time in the history of our publishing-house 
that such an event has happened. Orders 
have piled in to exhaust ten editions. Your 


check will reach you on Tuesday. We 
are ready to give you advance royalties on 
your next book. Our congratulations to 


your husband. 
“Your PuBLISHERS.” 


“Thousands of dollars,” murmured Mar- 
gery, “and your eyes are nearly well, and, 
oh, dearest, to think it has to be in my name!” 

“What matter?” said Peter, and drew her 
closer to him. 

The moon sailed on, a few birds cheeped 
in the hedge, the whistling boy grew faint, 
and from the garden and terrace came a 
steady murmur of voices. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter!” cried Margery. 

“What is it, precious?” 

“ Just—Peter, Peter!” 

THE END. 


Next month “Harper’s Bazar” will begin the serial publication of “The Biography of a Boy,” a 


sequel to ‘“‘ The Memoirs of a Baby,” by Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 
suggestions received. All contributions should be very short, none exceed- 
ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 





which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 

Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They should 
be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 
signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature will not be used in 
printing the article. If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, 
each must be written on a separate sheet of paper and signed. Receipts or 


medical suggestions are not desired. 


Contributions should be addressed 


to the Editor of Harprr’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the accept- 
ance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of their 
receipt. After one month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





A Recreation Fund 

In dividing up my household expenses I 
allow for a recreation fund. It is a small 
percentage and amounts to $54.00, but it con- 
tains magic possibilities. 

For a two weeks’ vacation in the summer 
I use $30.00. Good country board may be 
obtained within fifteen miles of here for 
$5.00 a week for my husband and myself, 
and $2.50 for our little daughter. That 
amounts to $25.00. The fare for all of us 
is $1.50, leaving $3.50 for spending. As it 
is a little primitive mountain village, this is 
an ample sum. There is nothing for sale 
except post-cards and groceries. The loca- 
tion is healthful and the scenery a delight. 

The past two summers we have visited 
relatives, and have entertained them in re- 
turn during the year. Any money left from 
our vacation fund helped to give our visitors 
a good time. 

We attend three good plays each winter, 
limiting the price to $1.00 a seat, or $6.00 
for a theatre fund. Then there is my mag- 
azine fund. This is considered an extrav- 
agance by some of my friends. Last year 
we took. five, among them Harper’s Bazar 
and Macazine. The price total was $6.50. 
This year we are taking Harprer’s WEEKLY 





also. The cost amounts to $9.50. We have 
been taking one daily and one Sunday news- 
paper—allowing $7.50 for news. This year 
we decided to drop the Sunday paper and 
substitute Harper’s Werekty instead. The 
public library keeps us supplied with a va- 
riety of good books without charge. 

We belong to a neighborhood euchre club, 
which meets fortnightly. The dues are fifty 
cents a couple for each meeting, which in- 
cludes the cost of refreshments as well as 
payment for the simple prizes. There are 
sixteen members and we have eight meetings, 
which makes the total cost $4.00. Four dol- 
lars is paid in at each meeting. The hostess 
uses this as she chooses, only she must not 
go over that amount for any extras. 

It is surprising what a variety of amuse- 
ment may be had from a little money when 
it is carefully planned. Car fare and similar 
items are appropriated from other funds. 

AtBany, New York. F. M. W. R. 


A Neighborhood Mother’s Club 
We live in a suburb of a large city and 
find it particularly hard to. get trustworthy 
nursemaids for reasonable wages. After 
many very annoying and several alarming 
experiences with careless and_ ignorant 
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nurses, a half-dozen mothers formed a plan 
which has worked for nearly a year with 
most gratifying results. 

The six mothers have fifteen children un- 
der eight years of age, and all live within 
a radius of two blocks. One afternoon each 
week a “neighborhood mother” is hostess 
and nurse for the children of the other five, 
her own, of course, included. Each child 
carries what he is permitted to eat, in order 
that there may be no mistake in the feed- 
ing, and the “ party ” feature is always pop- 
ular. Whenever the weather permits, the 
hostess keeps the children outdoors. They 
remain from 2 p.m. until dark. The mother 
who is hostess for the day never, of course, 
leaves the children alone, as she assumes the 
entire responsibility of their welfare; and it 
is an unwritten rule that no child shall be 
sent who has even so much as a cold. 

This plan gives the six women five after- 
noons a week free, with the knowledge that 
their children are well cared for and happy. 
I used to spend all day and every day with 
my children, neither they nor I having any 
variety or change of scene. Now I am 
fresher and stronger for my house duties, 
and am much more entertaining to the little 
family. I had formerly given up all my 
clubs and many of my acquaintances. Now 
I am a member of a reading and sewing 
club, a church society, a current-events club, 
to each of which I devote one afternoon a 
week. The two remaining afternoons which 
are free I devote to shopping, sewing, read- 
ing, or taking a cup of tea with friends. 

LouisviLte, Kentucky. L. P. S. 


The Boy in Summer 

Put as few garments on your small boy as 
Dame Grundy requires and see how you con- 
tribute to his sweetness of temper, and how 
you save time, patience, and money for your- 
self. The summer costume of my three- 
year-old son consists of a thin wool gauze 
band, a cotton gauze union suit, the bifur- 
cated garment known as “rompers,” half- 
hose, and “ barefoot ” sandals. 

Oh, the freedom and comfort of it! No 
need for the taped underwaist and tugging, 
pulling stocking supporters, for the garments 
hang from the shoulders and short stockings 
need ne support. - 

The washing and ironing is a short and 
easy task. I eliminate all starch by using 
seersucker or galetea for the rompers. By 
VOL. XLUI.—39 
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using these materials in pretty colors and 
making them daintily, they look well enough 
for afternoon, and the two-piece Russian suit 
is donned only on formal occasions. O. G. 
Curmton, Iowa. 


The Young Mother’s Garments 

Tue hardest clothes problem that. ever con- 
fronted me came and grew with my baby. 
There are so many mussed and soiled and 
“flung together” young mothers! The most 
satisfactory solution I found in some large 
aprons of unbleached muslin of a good 
quality, made by. a princess pattern for a 
work apron. While caring for the baby, one 
of these protected my gown, and if at any 
time an accident occurred, and I was obliged 
to be seen immediately, a fresh one slipped 
on hid the defect. The unbleached muslin 
has much to recommend it, as it can be wash- 
ed and ironed easily, yet is heavy enough to 
require no starch, is attractive and exceed- 
ingly durable, as the half-dozen I made over 
two years ago are still in commission. 

The princess apron pattern gives an es- 
pecially desirable big effect. I also wore 
nothing that could not be laundered or easily 
cleaned. Serge and brilliantine were my 
favorites, and a little coat suit of good black 
taffeta—worn with soft waists—for daily out- 
ings with my baby proved most satisfactory, 
as it not only wore well, but the dust and 
mud stains from go-cart wheels could be 
easily wiped off. W. R. D. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


An Excellent Way of Making Sheets 

AFTER twenty-two years of housekeeping I 
have found the most practical and econom- 
ical way of making sheets is as follows: 

Since blankets and dainty comfortables are 
much more expensive both to buy and keep 
clean than sheeting, I make my sheets long 
enough to turn back over them at least a 
quarter of a yard. 

I am old-fashioned enough to like wide and 
narrow hems on my sheets, apprehensive all 
the time that through carelessness the foot 
of the sheet will get to the head of the bed. 

I buy twelve and one-half yards of mus- 
lin for four sheets. I make a very wide hem 
at the top (which dignifies any sheet), and 
a moderately wide one at the bottom. 
When a sheet is about two-thirds worn out 
and ready to be “turned,” I take out the 
upper wide hem, and put in its place the 
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narrowest one I can make. The moderately 
narrow hem then becomes the top or wide 
one, the’ sheet is thus reversed, bringing the 
wear in a different place. Sheets treated 
in this way will last half again as long. 
Evmira, New York. S. M. A. 


To Sew Buttons on Children’s Clothing 

Buttons have such an unfortunate way 
of popping off the garments belonging to 
little folks, at the most inopportune time, and 
when busy mothers are employed in a count- 
less number of duties, that any simplification 
is acceptable. I remember well how delight- 
ed I was when the discovery was made that 
in sewing on buttons, if the knot of the 
thread is on the right side of the article 
(instead of the wrong side), under the but- 
ton, and if after the button is sewed on se- 
curely, the thread is wound around it three 
or four times, the buttons seldom come off 
until the clothes are worn out. L. N. 

New York Ciry, New York. 


The Most Practical “House Dress 

A HOUSEMOTHER’S dress that is far more 
practical than the regulation nurse’s costume 
(so highly recommended in the magazines) 
is one similarly made, but with skirt and 
waist buttoned together. This makes it a 
one-piece garment, which can be donned as 
quickly as though sewed together. 

One skirt will outwear two waists, and will 
usually need laundering about half as often, 
and the whole is much more easily handled 
in the tub. Two waists made at the same 
time, and worn alternately, will fade uni- 
formly and wear out in proportion. 

For winter dresses make inside yokes of 
the same material; also line upper part of 
the sleeve to the elbow for warmth, then no 
extra undergarment will be needed. The 
collar is made on the dress; and in these 
days when buttons are so manifestly a pop- 
ular trimming, the band at the waist looks 
very neat and quite a la mode. 

Evcmuira, New York. S. M. A. 

For the Sleep-walker 

Have a piece of zine one and a half feet 
wide by five feet long fastened over thin 
boards in the way stove-boards are made. 
Place this in front of the bed when retir- 
ing, and since zine is always cold, if the 
sleep-walker attempts to rise in his sleep, his 
warm feet will come in contact with the 





cold zine and he will awaken instantly. 

The many serious accidents with which the 

unfortunate sleep-walker often meets can thus 

be avoided. The zine can be pushed under 

the bed when not in use. M. B. 
Crrcaco, ILLiNots. 


An Easy Way to Wash Woollens 

BLANKETS are heavy and hard to handle, 
but they can be washed with comparative 
ease, and come out soft and white. 

One pound of white soap, shaved; four or 
five large spoonfuls of powdered borax; boil 
in two gallons of water until dissolved. 
Pour into a large tub, fill two-thirds full of 
cold rain water, put in three single blankets, 
and let soak overnight. Be sure and have 
blankets well covered with water. 

Next morning lift up and down, pressing 
and working them, but do not rub, as rub- 
bing and wringing hardens woollens. Shake 
them through four or five rinsing waters, 
or enough to remove all traces of soap. 
Squeeze out water necessary to pass them 
from one tub to the other; then, without 
wringing, lift carefully from last water, hang 
on line, throw over them a liberal supply 
of water, and let them drip dry. They will 
dry much more quickly than one would sup- 
pose. Dress skirts and trousers may be 
washed successfully in same manner, hung 
by waistband to line; let dry thoroughly, 
then sponge and press. Blankets that have 
been hardened by poor washing can be soft- 
ened and made whiter if washed in this way. 

If hard water is used, more soap and 
borax will be required. F. L. M. 

KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Her Vacation 

I HAD a vacation last year which I’d like 
to duplicate this summer if I could. I had 
not had a real vacation for some years. I 
had visited. I had had a change of scene, 
but what I call a vacation not only takes 
in these points, but is a cutting loose from 
all the familiar ties and scenes and duties. 

I could only have one week. I was nerv- 
ously inelined. I wanted and needed some- 
thing in the vacation line absolutely differ 
ent. I refused to consider beach or country 
or mountains. I never liked solitude. I 
am gregarious. I love my kind, but I was 
tired of the old familiar faces. I announced 
my intention of spending a week in a city 
twenty-five miles away. 
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I wrote to the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and they kindly found me an 
excellent and spacious room with bath for 
five dollars a week. It was on a pleasant and 
busy street, near the library, churches, art 
museum, and other places of interest. 

I eould (though I didn’t) have bought 
meal-tickets of the Association and had food 
at regular hours. But I didn’t want regular 
hours. I had had them for years, and had 
the prospect of more. I found a dear little 
restaurant where newspaper women and clerks 
and nice girls that I wished I knew more of 
came for meals, and I went there most of 
the time. I lay abed mornings just as long 
aS I pleased. Nobody cared. That alone 
was a luxury to one who had superintended 
breakfasts for a big family for years. 

I took long trolley rides out into the neigh- 
boring country. I visited the beautiful park 
several times. The rainy days—there were 
only two—I loafed and invited my soul. I 
did just as I pleased for seven days. 

Lonely? No. If the life had continued, 
probably I should have needed companion- 
ship, but I had all that was necessary in that 
time, in the pleasant greetings of maids and 
waiters and the casual chats with casual ac- 
quaintances in the park and library and trips. 
I wrote a daily letter home and received one, 
sent innumerable postals to friends ana en- 


joyed every moment of my odd _ vacation. . 


It cost me: room, five dollars; fare, four 
dollars—I forgot to say I came and went 
by trolley, in’ itself a delightful experience. 
My food was about three dollars, including 
fruit and ice-cream. Incidentals came to 
about three dollars more. This included 
fares, magazines, postage, postals, and ad- 
mission fees to a few entertainments. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. E. F. P. 


The Guest-Room 

Try sleeping in your guest-room for a 
week. You will prcbably then discover that 
the bed is so placed that the first rays of 
the morning sun fall directly in the eyes of 
the sleeper, that the bedclothes are too heavy, 
that the bureau stands so that it is impossi- 
ble to get a good light on the mirror. 

For fifty cents the following list can be 
purchased; items that will be missed in the 
costliest bedroom if they are lacking, and 
that will do much to make the plainest room 
grateful to the guest: 

For five cents, enough lavender can be 
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bought to make the bed-linen always de- 
liciously fragrant; for five cents, a package 
of hairpins; for ten cents, a cube of fancy- 
headed pins; for ten cents a paper of ordi- 
nary pins to fill the pin-cushion; for five 
cents, a cake of really good soap in the spe- 
cial guest-room size; for five cents, two coat- 
hangers; for five cents, a bottle of ink; for 
five cents, some needles, threaded with black 
and with white silk and cotton, and stuck 
in the pin-cushion. 

It does not seem worth while to miss so 
much comfort when its cost is so trifling. 
For another fifty cents can be added a pad 
of writing-paper, envelopes, stamps, some 
ready-stamped souvenir cards of the town, a 
box of taleum powder, and a plain pen- 
holder with some assorted pens. V. G. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Time For Reading 

I cannot be on my feet long at a time, 
but I can “keep going” on busy days of 
housework, by resting five minutes of every 
hour, and I invariably read something while 
I rest. This keeps me from: yielding to the 
restless desire to get back to work again. 

For years this has been my plan, and 
though there are few days when I can sit 
down for an hour’s steady reading, I think 
I average a book a week, besides several mag- 
azines and the daily paper, which is doing 
pretty well. . 

I believe the secret of finding time to read 
is in having a great desire to read. There is 
a good deal in the old saw, Where there’s a 
will there’s a way. Of course I will confess 
that I don’t embroider initials on one sin- 
gle tablecloth, napkin, towel, sheet, or pillow- 
case, and I never hemstitch, not because I 
consider these things wrong, but because I 
prefer to read. The woman who does those 
things should not say she cannot find time 
to read, but that she prefers monograms and 
hemstitching. Ee 

Cotorapo Sprinas, CoLorapo. 


The Practice Hour 

My twelve-year-old daughter had the usual 
aversion to practising her music-lesson and 
I was annoyed by her careless work. 

One day she surprised me by playing per- 
fectly, and when I complimented her she 
smiled mischievously and said, “I made be 
lieve IT was playing to President Taft.” 

This gave me an idea, and when the next 
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practising time came we took Mr. Edison— 
not only because I had his picture and a 
telephone and phonograph in the house, but, 
most of all, because he was the author of 
that famous remark, “ Genius is not so much 
inspiration as perspiration.” 

When the next Bazar comes out I will 
take Julia Ward Howe for a guest, getting 
the facts about her life from the article 
promised. And so each day my daughter en- 
tertains some distinguished person to whom 
she could not offer other than her best. In- 
cidentally she is gaining knowledge of the 
lives of famous men and women—and the 
practising goes merrily on. M. G. K. 
HoLyoke, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Bazar and Housekeeping 
Amone the many things that have made 
housekeeping pleasant for me, the mart of 
ideas furnished by the Bazar takes a high 
The variety of these and the impar- 
constant 


place. 
tiality of their presentation is a 
source of instruction to me. 

Seldom do I find myself engaged in any 
of the many household pursuits discussed in 
its pages without thinking of what some 
woman has said of her manner of doing it. 
Not that I agree with all of them, by any 
means, but their ideas always furnish food 
for speculation on the subject, and, there- 
fore, an added interest in it as well as fre- 
quently a little thought that makes the spe- 
cial task under consideration easier. 

Another broadening effect of the Bazar is 
obtained in its manner of placing one after 
another in its columns, without comment, 
ideas from women so widely different in 
habits of life and thought, serving to re- 
mind us that the great host of us trying 
each one to do the same things in the best 
way will of necessity find as many manners 
of solving each problem as it finds man- 
ners of presenting itself. 

To me, then, as, I am sure, to many others, 
reading the Bazar is an easy and delightful 
way of keeping up courage without con- 
scious effort. W. F. M. 

Quesec, CaNaDA. 


To Sponge Dress Goods 
Woo.ien dress goods of all kinds should 
be sponged before being made up, and this 
can easily be done at home. Wring old sheets 
out of warm water, but not quite dry, and 
spread out. Fold the goods with the right 
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side inside, lay on one-half of sheets and 
spread the other side over the goods. 

Then begin at the end and roll up, using 
as many sheets as necessary, being sure to 
have the edges overlap. Leave overnight, 
then press with medium irons, since woollens 
scorch easily. Cloth thus treated will not 
spot, neither will it shrink if exposed to 
dampness. M. B. 
Curcaco, ILLINots. 


How I Saved My Boys 

Many a boy could be saved from moral 
degradation as well as physical deteriora- 
tion if his parents could be induced to 
move out of the dull ruts of prejudice and 
precedent. 

When I found my boy, twelve years old, 
in the juvenile court for some small prank, 
not very serious, to be sure, and not, thanks 
to the generosity of this court, branding 
him as a criminal, but, as I plainly saw, 
leading him on to larger and more evil acts, 
I was ashamed and worried. I thought I 
was doing all I could for my family. I gave 
them all the comforts compatible with my 
circumstances, which were humble, certainly. 
but enough to insure a ¢ertain degree of 
comfortable city living. We lived in a cozy 
flat. It was supplied with all modern con- 
veniences. I bought books and games and 
subseribed to magazines. But it had no yard 
and no playground but the street, and my 
boy was full of life and action and didn’t 
take to indoor occupations. We talked it 
over, my wife an®’ I. There were two other 
boys, younger, who might be also ruined by 
the same causes and the example of their 
brother, if he continued to fail, and I had 
seen so many boys go down-hill that I feared 
mine would be no exception. I went out 
into the country near by—that is, compara- 
tively. The place where I could buy land 
at a price within my means of payment was 
a good ten miles from my “job,” but I 
wanted the lad to be a good ways from his 
usual environments. My boys helped, and my 
wife, who was even more anxious about the 
children than I. We built a small summer 
structure. We lived there all summer, peace- 
fully and pleasantly, and came back in the 
winter, only, after a few weeks of immu- 
nity, to find our problem as big and as fate- 
ful as ever. 

We talked it all over, my wife and I, and 
we determined, for the children’s sake, to 
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move out for good on our little place, make 
it the best home possible, give our children 
the blessed outdoors as a playground, and 
save them from ruin, if we could. I admit 
I went through some hardships in trans- 
portation, but it paid. I used a bicycle at 
times, again trains or cars, and sometimes, 
in stormy weather, I stayed over in town 
until pleasant again. I count the labor and 
cost well spent. 

My family lived happily and wholesomely. 
The boys kept pets. They never could have 
one in town. It helped make them kind, I 
think, caring for their dogs, pigeons, rabbits, 
and hens; later on, a colt and cow. We en- 
couraged them in boating, botanizing, bicy- 
cling, skating, and in healthful games of all 
kinds, and I am as sure my boys were saved 
from being to me a terror and a trouble when 
partly grown, by our prompt recognition of 
the crisis and its cure, as I am that the sun 
will rise again to-morrow. 

It took resolution, lots of it, to get the 
change made, but it has never been re- 
gretted. M. E. G. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Household Emergency 

I wisn to tell the housemothers who read 
Harper’s Bazar, of a simple effective meth- 
od of relief for those chronic attacks of in- 
tractable earache which cause so much suf- 
fering, especially to children with enlarged 
tonsils. It is one which I have evolved from 
my own experience with two children. 

To relieve the pain quickly, take a com- 
mon stove-lid, moderately hot, wrap _ it 
smoothly in paper; wring a piece of old flan- 
nel out of cold water, which may or may not 
have three or four drops of carbolie acid in 
it, and wrap this over the paper, then dry 
flannel over all. It should be comfortably 
soft on top, so, when pressed down snugly 
into the pillow, the: afflicted ear can rest 
upon it and enjoy the wonderful soothing 
ease which the warm moisture, pouring into 
the sore and inflamed parts, soon brings to 
pass. In fact, relief is immediate, and by 
the time two hot lids have successively been 
applied, you and your patient are ready for 
a final dressing for the night, which consists 
of a piece of absorbent cotton about the size 
of your palm, saturated in the centre with 
spirits of camphor, and securely bound over 
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the ear. This protects the ear from cold air, 

which would be disastrous after the moist 

warmth, and also warms and stimulates. 
CHARLESTON, ARKANSAS. a. G. 


Learning to like Sewing 

ONE reason so many girls cannot sew is 
that the spasmodic lessons given them in 
childhood were on such uninteresting pieces. 
The humdrum occupation of hemming tow- 
els is usually the beginning, and small won- 
der the child grows to “hate sewing.” The 
principal thing at the start is not so much 
to teach a variety of stitches as to inculcate 
a love of the art of sewing itself. To this 
end, the work selected should be as dainty 
as possible. It is not meant that embroid- 
ering should be taught in preference to plain 
sewing, as that would be about as sensible 
as teaching candy-making before the cook- 
ing of a meal. The idea is that the work 
should hold the interest and evolve into 
something pretty and useful. I have found 
that hemstitching handkerchiefs answers the 
purpose admirably. 

The child is filled with a sense of impor- 
tance at the idea of actually making some- 
thing for herself, and attention is 
given to drawing the threads, basting the 
hems, and finally the hemstitching, which 
is readily mastered by a novice. Plain sew- 
ing can be worked in between handker- 
chiefs. Another way to hold the little girl’s 
attention is to let her believe she is help- 
ing with the family sewing, and, indeed, 
she can be of much aid in ripping, pulling 
out bastings, sewing on buttons, and finally 
working buttonholes in the coarser garments. 
Darning, becomes interesting if she 
darns her own hose while mother copes with 
the more formidable ones. The feeling of 
companionship in sewing together is cer- 
tainly far better than setting the child off 
by herself with a “must learn to sew” oc- 
casionally hurled at her. It is the impatient 
mothers that “can’t be bothered with the 
children when I am busy” who rear those 
helpless girls that in later years have to give 
out even their mending. These same moth- 
ers complain that their grown daughters can- 
not sew a stitch, never realizing that they 
themselves are often to blame for their girls’ 
distaste for the needle. M. P. 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 
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. WAS really a ravishing hat—all purple 
‘iz and white lilacs, set off by great whirls 

of foamy lace and slender, fairylike 
aigrettes. Mrs. Upson’s heart went out to 
it the moment she caught sight of it, but she 
thought of the coal bill and hurriedly turned 
toward a dingy little brown turban. 

“ Here’s something just your style, Mrs. 
Upson,” cried the hawk-eyed milliner, snatch- 
ing the dainty thing from its support. “ One 
of my pattern hats—just came this morning 


from New York. It’s chic, but genteel. 
It’s exclusive, too,” turning it enticingly 


from side to side. “ Now, I don’t suppose 
there are three ladies in this town that can 
wear that shade of purple, but you’ve got 
the hair and the complexion to do it. Here, 
try it on a minute.” 

“But I’m looking for a 
hat,” protested Mrs. Upson. 

“When I was in the city last week,” con- 
tinued the milliner, “I saw a lady, enough 
like you to be a twin, driving along Fifth 
Avenue with just such a creation on. Luella, 
you remember my speaking of it.” 

Some way or other Mrs. Upson presently 
found herself with the hat on, and then, of 
course, she had to take just one peep at 
herself in the mirror. Well, there would 
be no harm in looking, and certainly 
that purple did bring out the gold in her 
hair. 

“Tt’s a dream,” exclaimed the milliner with 
clasped hands. “ Luella, don’t you love the 
way those lilacs come down on her hair? I 


little morning 


tell you, it isn’t everybody that can carry off 
a hat like that. In confidence, Mrs. Upson, I 
must say that it’s too up-to-date for most of 
our ladies here, but it was just simply made 
for you. Take the hand-glass so you can see 
the back.” 

Yes, it was perfect—front, back, and sides. 
Mrs. Upson lifted it off and surreptitiously 
glanced at the tag. Thirty-four fifty! Well, 
that was always the way with anything she 
liked. 

“It’s a very pretty hat,” she said, slowly, 
“but it isn’t exactly what I had in mind.” 

“ Let me send it up, so Mr. Upson ean see 
it,” urged the milliner. 

“No,” repeated Mrs. Upson, with an at- 
tempt at firmness. “T was only looking 
about a little this morning. I sha’n’t get a 
hat until later in the season.” 

She was obliged to dart out with her hat- 
pins in her hands to escape from the millin- 
er’s further importunities. Thirty-four fifty! 
Why, of course she couldn’t afford it! 
Wouldn’t she just like Clara Weaver to see 
her with that hat on, though! But there— 
she couldn’t have it, and that was the end 
of it. She wouldn’t even mention it to 
Frank; it would hurt him to know she want- 
ed it and couldn’t get it. 

The lilac hat refused to be so easily dis- 
missed, though. All through the morning it 
kept bobbing into her mind, and every time 
she thought of it she grew more covetous 
of it. In spite of her resolve she launched 
forth into a rhapsody about it at the dinner- 


























table. “The sweetest, summeriest, stylish- 
est hat, Frank! You would have loved me 
in it!” ' 


“ No, no,” protested Mr. Upson. 

“You would so,” she insisted. “ And oniy 
think! Miss Wemple says there aren’t three 
women in this town that could wear it.” 

“TI don’t see that that makes it any pret- 
tier,” he objected. 

“Well, it does, to other women,” his wife 
declared. “ But ”—in a funereal tone—“ the 
price is thirty-four fifty.” 

“ Whe-e-w!” whistled Mr. Upson. 

“Oh, I know it would be terribly extrav- 
agant for people in our circumstances,” she 
hastened to state. 

However, her mind kept juggling with the 
figures. Thirty-four fifty—thirty-four fifty. 
If you said it over enough times it didn’t 
seem so very much. It wasn’t much for taxes 
and tiresome things like that. After supper 
got out her account-book to see if she 
couldn’t economize somewhere. No, she had 
done that too many times before. She might 
spend fourteen dollars for a hat, though. 
That left twenty dollars. Wasn’t there some 





she 


way she could earn twenty dollars? 
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“Tt’s pay-day for Clementine,” remarked 
Mr. Upson, handing her a _ twenty-dollar 
bill. “You might step out into the kitchen 
and give her this, if you can catch her 
there.” 

“Splendid!” cried 
her hands. 
est man!” 

As usual, her husband waited for her to 
fill in the gaps. “ Why, don’t you see?” she 
asked, impatiently. “Clementine told me 
just before you came home that it would 
really pay her to take a month off and attend 
to her summer clothes—did you ever hear 
such impudence? Well, I'll tell her she can 
take it, and I’ll do the work for the month 
and I'll draw the twenty dollars, you see. 
You can advance me the money this instant, 
and I'll go down to-morrow right after break- 
fast and get the hat. She’s gotten so top- 
lofty that it ll be a relief to get rid of her 
for a while, anyway. I must say that Clem- 
entine is the vainest—” 

“Hush!” warned Mr. Upson. 
going out the side “door.” 

“ After being out all the afternoon,” com- 
mented Mrs. Upson. “I'll run and tell her 


Mrs. Upson, clapping 
“You certainly are the clever- 
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“ THAT CLEMENTINE 


she can devote herself exclusively to her pre- 
cious wardrobe for the next four weeks. She 
pretty nearly does it, anyway.” 

Mr. Upson had barely time to read one 
head-line when his wife bounced back into 


IS THE VAINEST—” 


the room. “Frank Upson, just think of 
that!” she hissed. : 
“Can’t,” objected her husband. 
“If you please, that—that baggage has on 
the lilac hat!” 
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eynic has ealled the helmets and 


|: is pleasant to turn from what a 
lamp shades of purely fashionable 


headgear, from the 
eabriolets and other 
disfiguring millinery 
enormities, from the 
wild riot of purples 
and greens that pre- 
vail in the ordinary 
dress, to the white 
satins and silks, the 
cashmeres and pop- 
lins of the bride, and 
to the pretty tones 
that are to be worn 
by her attendants. 
To be sure, the forms 
of the bridal gowns 
must follow the gen- 
erally fashionable 
lines, but more lati- 
tude is allowed the 
bride and _pictur- 
esqueness is a first 
requirement in her 
attendants. So she 
has some choice. 
The  fourteenth- 
century lines now 
coming in are, how- 
ever, at their best in 
the bridal gown, 
whether it be severe- 


‘ly straight and sim- 


of the panelled 
that half- 
veiled in stoles of 
lace or tulle. They 
are even adapted for 
and are charming 
in sheer mulls, which 
so perfectly dress the 
very young bride. 


ple, 
sort, _or 


BY MARIE OLIVIER 
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REDINGOTE GowN of golden-brown tussor; 
ecru blouse; ribbons and embroidery in green. 
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Of all the mate rials lately brought 
forward for the classic bridal gown 
the ivory-toned silk cashmere, 


richly 
embroidered and 
moulding the figure 
perfectly under the 
floating Rowena veil, 
is perhaps the most 


suggestive of the 
early -period from 
which such gowns 


are modelled. 

The Rowena head- 
dress is somewhat 
similar to that shown 
in the full-page illus- 
tration of a bride’s 
dress shown on page 
571. The hair is 
rolled softly back 
from the temples and 
arranged with a me- 
dium-high effect at 
the crown. Over this 
the veil is arranged, 
and a wreath or 
chaplet of orange 
blossoms is set over 
the veil, holding it in 
place. The latter 
flows wide at the 
sides or is drawn 
forward, hanging 
like a communicant’s 
veil. 

Plain tulle veils 
are worn with elab- 
orate bridal dresses, 
and veils of Honi- 
ton, old Limerick, or 
Brussels lace often 
over the simpler 
dresses. The pre- 
ferred chaplets are, 
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GOWN FOR BRIDE'S MOTHER; black messaline ove! 
white; panels of tucked net and Chantilly lace 


of course, orange blossoms; but a va- 
riety of blossoms serve where these 
are not available, such as heather, 
lilies of the valley, ete. 

The bride’s dress shown in the full- 
page illustration on page 571 is of 
white satin with panels of net that 
are heavily embroidered with Borde- 
laise work. The yoke and sleeves are 
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The head-dress varies 
the style described as the Rowena, in 
that ribbon forms the coronet. 

Two pretty bridesmaid gowns are 
shown on page 573. The first is of 
white silk voile over a sheath of pink 
silk. The trimmings are of white sat- 
in ribbon and Bruges lace. The 
sleeves and tucker are of fine white 
tulle, the chemisette of Bruges lace. 
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“ GoING-AWAY MODEL GOWN OF GRAY LINEN with }S 
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stitched bands and buttons of same. 
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yoke and sleeves 


i Bordelaise embroider 


= net anc 
»wena Veil arranzement, with little bunches of orange blossoms 
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BrIDE’S GOWN IN WHITE SATIN with fringed panels « 


cf tucked net 
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MODEL IN BLUE BATISTE, with blue satin bands 
and raised embroidery: tucked panel and sleeves 


OF 
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The long “streamers” of the hat are 
in white Spanish lace. The second 
gown is of white marquisette with a 
fine net yoke and sleeves. The fichu 
is outlined with small pink roses. The 
belt is of pale blue satin. Irish lace 
heads the skirt trimming, which con- 
sists of entre-deux of Valenciennes. 
Among the pretty models designed broid 
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is a matron’s dress, suitable for the 
mother of bride or groom, or for a 
guest. 
page 570. It is of black messaline 


DRESS OF PALE PINK ORGANDIE with English em- 
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other participants in the wedding 


You will see it illustrated on 





r white silk. The trimming con- 
s of bands of black net embroid- 


ered coarsely with white floss. The 
edges of this trimming are formed of 
black and white floss mingling. The 






ery; taupe belt and rosette 
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sleeves and yoke are of tucked 
net laid over white Chantilly 
lace. They are finished at the 
wrist with alternating black and 
white ruches: The toque is out- 
lined with small jet cabochons, 
and a white ostrich tip is the sole 
trimming. 

The redingote gown of golden 
brown tussor is designed for the 


(GOWN FOR BRIDESMAID; white silk voile over 
pink sheath; Bruges lace and ribbon bands. 
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Gown of white marquisette: fichu 
belt of pale blue satin 


BRIDESMAID’S 
vutlined with roses 


bride’s morning use. It is one of the 


new “coat dresses ” for which much pop- 
ularity has been prophesied. It com- 
bines with the brown that important 


touch of green in the velvet ribbons that 
hang from the hat. For the bride’s wear- 
ing, too, there is a travelling frock with 
one of the new coat models. 
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thin wool and worsted summer 
suits of which no hint was given 
in the first models shown, say in April, 


? | “%HERE are some features in the 


but which now give 
every assurance that 
they will not go hope- 
lessly out of fashion for 
the next few months. 
That is saying much 
when, in fact, every 
day things fashionable 
seem more and more 
to be matters of only 
a momentary caprice. 
But the experimental 
stage, for summer, has 
been passed as to the 
coat length of such 
suits. All are either 
half or three-quarter 
length. In the matter 
of skirts, these have 
somewhat widened; not 
materially so, but a 
little, the width being 
gained by means of 
small fan-pleat groups 
let in at _ intervals 
around the skirt. That 
model which is pictured 
on page 575 shows a 
group of pleats let in 
at the front of the 
skirt. A similar effect 
is seen at the back 
The treatment of th 
skirt of the first dres 


shown on page 572 is 4 


another illustration of 
the method of distrib- 
uting such fulness. 
The pleats may extend 


Auto coat of heavy 
from the knee down or the front is like the bac 
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gree tussor; 


from the waist, according to fancy, 
but fashion arbitrarily demands that 
they be pressed flat, or stitched so that 
the loose Moyen-Age effect remains. 


There is, too, a dis- 
tinct putting away of 
soutache braid in favor 
of a rather heavy twist- 
ed “rat-tail” cord, 
which outlines — large 
medieval ornaments. 
Disks, medallions, and 
vermicelli braidings are 
to be passed by, which 
for a season have been 
regarded as necessary 
trimmings. The new 
forms are lace or em- 
broidery squares, usual- 
ly of a cut-work charac- 
ter, and of inlet or inset 
torpedo forms of silk or 
tapestry effects. The 
lace is likely to be seen 
on indoor formal dress, 
the embroidery upon the 
more elegant street 
dress, but the lace tor- 
pedoes are already 
shown upon the daintier 
lingerie dresses, and ap- 
pear to be the favorite 
trimming in all the 
smart models. 

There is a tendency 
to adding handsome, 
very elaborate belts to 
the classic gowns of 
serge and homespun 
and cashmere. One 
model of this sort just 
shown me is_ graded 
from a width of two 
inches in the back to 








STREET AND 


SEPARATE OTTOMAN coaT for elderly woman; 
such coats match the cloth skirt in color 


four in the front, forming a sort of 


shallow stomacher. It is sown with 
small round amethyst-colored beads, 
and finished at the left side of the 
front, where it closes, with a droop- 
ing bunch of grapes, formed of silk 
over cotton. Such belts are worn with 
plain cloth one-piece dresses, under a 
cutaway or Incroyable coat. In 
mourning materials they are particu- 
larly handsome adjuncts. 

Cutaway or other open coats accom- 
pany the embroidered linen suits 
which this year are seen in every rich 


TRAVELLING 


GOWNS 


hue for the moment. They also form, 
almost without exception, a part of 
serge and hornespun suits. When the 
latter are to be used for knockabout 
or travelling purposes they are prac- 
tically without a vestige of trimming. 
The smartest women are wearing suits 
that have simply a mannish collar and 
rolled-up, narrow cuffs of silk or of 
satin. With them is worn a tailored 
waistcoat of severe cut, though -it 
sometimes brings out a sharp bit of 


color. But the waistcoat is not ob- 
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MODEL IN PALE GREEN VOILE; yoke of white with 
gathered tucker of the same material 

































DULL ORANGE CLOTH COAT with black taffeta 
collar and self-covered buttons. 


ligatory. A smart jabot filling in the 
opening is equally correct. 

The plain street dress designed for 
general city wear is full length—that 
is, it barely escapes the ground. That 
which may be reserved solely for trav- 
elling is an inch or two shorter. Some 
tailors insist upon retaining a short 
ankle length as the right one for all 
walking dresses. 

Another point to be noted is the 
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lining of the coat. All at once tailors 
are laying great stress upon this fea- 
ture. For the afternoon suit of fine 
cloth, or French serge, white, eream, 
black, or silver gray linings only are 
considered; and these are given to 
suits of any of the fashionable greens, 
blues, and browns. To simpler suits 
even of striped fabrics, conspicuous 
colors and fabrics are added. 





TUNIC DRESS OF BEIGE VOILE over green satin 
sheath; buttons of beige silk 

















HE most interesting of the im- 











While hosts of women will continue 
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are the models returned to us this season forated bands or tips. AS 
} ied consists of a low laced tie in undress- Again, deviations from the conven- on 
Th ed calf-skin. Over the lacing a short tional shoe forms are seen with square, Wh, 
Wy pleated leather jabot is hung, shield- round, pointed, or winged tips, which w 
| & ing the laces from view, but effecting are perforated elaborately or are left ray 
q OS no other result than to cause an ap- solid, according to the upper finish;  “() 
hy) pearance of abnormal heaviness of the and in the tops, which are of varying 
7 \ instep. : heights. Some are cut round, some & 
Vy All shoes show innovations, however, slant downward toward the back, and i. 
Of) in trimming, * material, and color. others rise unevenly in fancy scallops. 7 
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GrRouP OF NEW VBILINGS, including lace and plain edge; 
the third separate veil is lined with chiffon 





The -high Cuban heel is a fea- 
ture of all street shoes and ties 
except the new Directoire shoes. 
These, as a rule, have the Louis 
XVI. heel, with the classic sandal 
back rising almost to an ordinary 
shoe height. They strap the limb 
just. above the ankle, where a bow 
finishes the strap. These come 
principally in champagne suéde or 
in the bronze and gray glacé fin- 
ish. As they have fairly substan- 
tial soles and heels, they will meet 
with general favor for even prac- 
tical afternoon dress. Four and 
six strapped slippers in bronze are 
also among the summer carriage 
shoes. For dinner and party toi- 
lettes the low slipper is made up of 
material matching the dress, often 
beautifully elaborated with jet or 
pearl beads or metal embroideries. 
There is also a new dancing slip- 
per or pump, which is made with 
a very low vamp and a high Cu- 
ban heel. This is finished with 
a full bow of crinkled silk over the 
toe portion. 

Women who are smartly con- 
servative will continue to wear 
that practical shoe having a pat- 
ent-leather vamp and dull kid top; 
but the patent-leather portions are 
usually laid over the kid in scal- 
lops or with perforated band ef- 
fects. Small girls under ten years 
wear exclusively the spring-heel 
shoe or tie; the shoes lately shown 
for older girls all have three-quar- 
ter-inch heels. The brogan is the 
shoe preferred for boys. and 
youths. Usually they are made 
for hard service and are finished 
with long wing tips that run well 
along the sides as well as over the 
toes. 

Apropos of leather toilette ac- 
cessories, both suéde and glacé 
gloves are worn, the former very 
fine and velvety, the latter highly 
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glazed. The three-button length 
is preferred for wear -with the 
long-sleeved dress; but some really 
long silk gloves are being worn 
by elegant women with close- 
sleeved frocks. They are embroid- 
ered, as is so much of the Direc- 
toire hosiery, with coarse floss in 
floral motifs, among which are 
pearls or crystal beads. 

The big cabriolet hat in straw, 
but sometimes seen with a cape of 
silk or veiling in the back, is re- 
sponsible, perhaps, for the use of 
lingerie in many of the garden 
hats. None of them are like the 
lingerie Charlottes of last year, 
but hats with full batiste crowns, 
bound with a wreath of large 
roses have been attracting atten- 
tion for a month or more. One 
such hat shown was entirely in 
batiste, with a huge crown and a 
shirred brim. It was unreliéved 
by a particle of color, its sole 


trimming being a big bow of. 


white louisine set next the crown 
at the left. 

Shantung, as a trimming, and 
as a material for stretching over 
hats, is a feature of many of the 
Paris novelties. It is used for fac- 
ing panels and for lining coats, 
also for folds and over-panels on 
serge, linen, and even on voile 
dresses. Another trimming fancy 
is the outlining of net and lace 
panels with inch-wide gaugings, 
corded at each edge. 

Spanish lace searfs and veils 
are perhaps the newest items of 
this sort to be taken up by the 
fashionables. They, however, 
scarcely remind one of the old 
lace, for they are finer, and come 
in fancy dyes. For example, one 
charming scarf was in wistaria, 
with a twelve-inch border. Be- 
low this was a thick seven-inch 
fringe in the same color. 
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THE NEW LONG-HANDLED PARASOLS and sun umbrellas 
in linen and in silk; also the revived carriage parasol 














HERE are a number of practical 
and pretty little items planned 
for summer boudoir wear, sev- 
eral of which are unlike any I have 
seen before. A description of two of 
these may prove suggestive to those 
fortunate women who may relax for 
an hour or two in veritable negligées 
when the summer days prove oppres- 
sive. The first is called a “ rest” cor- 
set, and I fancy the name is given with 
an intended double sense, of a gar- 
ment in which to rest, and one which 
rests the wearer to don it. It is regu- 
larly cut with curved and bias seams; 
is stayed at the waist by a flat belt- 
ing, and is very slightly stiffened with 
a few bones and many cords, but with- 
out steels or busks. It is shaped with 
long hips, fastens down the front by 
means of buttons, and is provided with 
hose-supporters in the most approved 
manner. It is laced in the back in 
the ordinary way. The garment al- 
lows a perfect freedom of movement, 
whether lying down or walking about. 
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Though designed to be worn under a 
liseuse or a negligée, yet it may be 
worn, if desired, on a golf-course, or 
under a Moyen-Age gown without in 
the least suggesting incomplete dress. 

The garment shown me was im- 
ported. It was made in strong coutil 
and bound at the lower edge as ordi- 
nary corsets are and similarly finished 
at the top with two-inch lace. The 
idea is too good not to be repeated here 
and it seemed to me, in examining 
this “rest” corset, that it was quite 
within the power of a patient needle- 
woman and a careful cutter to make 
it at home. 

Another interesting item among late 
importations is a pair of bedroom 
slippers made in English embroidery. 
They are lined with lawn and finished 
with a ribbon bow. The soles are sim- 
ilar to those seen in the knitted bed- 
room slippers, but have an inner lin- 
ing of cork in lieu of lamb’s wool. 
Of course such articles could only be 
worn in the boudoir or sick-room, but 

















THIS GROUP SHOWS the new indoor footwear, including the strapped bronze form, and the fan 


““mule’’; the trimmed slippers and the ribbed and embroidered hosiery 
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LISEUSE OF OLD-ROSE BATISTE; Irish Jace squares 
girdle of old-rose liberty silk 


there they are charmingly comfortable 
and dainty. 

Some of the summer’s petticoat nov- 
elties are at first glance very oddly cut. 
They are all narrow and sheath-top- 
ped, but at about the normal waist- 
line a ¢hree or four inch belt is added, 
which girdles the body to a _ height 
about even with the top of the high 
skirts now. worn. In silk petticoats 
the popular idea is a soft fabrie which 
does not rustle, but which will take a 
sun-pleating well and hold it. The 
smart shops are showing skirts of this 
type in which the pleatings are attach- 
ed at the hip line, at the knee, or be- 


tween these two points. To lingerie 
petticoats ruffles are likely to be added 
below the knee. 

Batiste is the favorite material for 
the liseuse and midsummer negligée, 
and while it may be, and often is, 
made up without lining, yet a thin 





buff and white 


nN SUK 


NEGLIGEE OF BUFF CASHMERE 
soutache trimmings and sash of gree 


China-silk sacque, made separately and 
basted in, is often added as a lining. 
That shown on this page is trimmed 
with insets of Irish lace. 
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Then there is the sort that gives its 
entire attention to fluffy, beribboned 


N planning the purchase of a trous- 
seau for a hundred dollars it will 
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be necessary to exclude a festival things, wrappers and breakfast jack- 


gown and veil and 
fancy costumes de- 
signed to suit occa- 
sions which are nev- 
er likely to arise in 
the life of the bride- 
to-be to whom this 
article is particular- 
ly directed; but a 
surprisingly substan- 
tial wardrobe may 
be bought for that 
sum—one that will 
go far toward mak- 
ing a happy begin- 
ning in the career 
of the young wife in 
plain circumstances. 
Trousseaux, you 
know, are of sever- 
al sorts. They may 
be of the display 
sort in which a first 
place is given to 
garments that are 
intended to make a 
good public showing, 
even though to do so 
cuts short the nec- 
essary other things. 
Such trousseaux are 
sure to include a 
showy wedding dress, 
conspicuous hats, 
and supplementary 
dresses which will 
grow old unused, 





‘ets, things for relax- 


ing in, as if work 
and contact with life 
itself were to be cut 
off after the wed- 
ding. Then there is 


a middle and prac- 


tical sort in which 
common-sense things 
predominate, such as 
every-day dresses, 
shirtwaists and sim- 
ply trimmed under- 
wear which would 
not be difficult to 
handle should the 
young housekeeper 
want “to do them 
up” herself. You 
see I am planning 
this trousseau for 
the self-supporting 
woman whose days 
at present are spent 
in professional work, 
but who looks for- 
ward to taking up 
her part of such 
economies as may be 
just and good in the 
future union. 

While preparing 
for the wedding she 
is still engaged at 
her office and has no 
time for sewing at 
home, even on the 








since there will be 
so few after-occa- 
sions appropriately 
to wear them. 


trousseau, all of 
which must be 
bought ready-made. 
That described here 
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NEGLIGEE OF FLOWERED CHALLI, with lace 
ruffle and shirred ribbon heading 














is planned on the theory that the av- 
erage girl who has been thoughtful 
of her appearance while pursuing her 
avocation, will be sure to have a stock 
of “second bests” on hand, such as 
separate skirts and shirtwaists which 
have served in the office. Any such 
garment will be valued in the new 
life, and there is no reason why the 














USEFUL AND PRETTY APRON-OVERALL in plain 
or fancy gingham with stitched bands. 

















A BRIDE'S OUTFIT FOR $100 
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A SERGE CONVERTIBLE GOWN with separate closed 
bolero of cloth braided, and silk or velvet 


dresses in which a girl has been wooed 
should prove less pleasing after the 
wedding. 

The prices I quote for each article 
are those that are now asked in good 
New York shops for substantial and 
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A GROUP « 


»F COMBINATION a 
bride at 1 


whose trousseau must be b 


at the same time well cut and trimmed 
garments. Fashion does not demand 
the white gown for the ceremony. 
Many smart brides are married in 
light cloth suits in which, when a trip 
may be taken to mark the event, they 
afterward go away. Pale beige, soft 
tans, silver and smoke grays, are all 
good shades for such a bridal costume, 
and cloth, homespun, and cashmere all 
available and desirable materials for 
it. Convertible suits on the order of 
that shown on page 583 are most de- 
sirable for practical They 
usually consist of a plain high ‘skirt 
with a cloth braided brassiére; or a 
jumper dress and coat. The latter 
should be about forty inches long, and 


service. 


should have a seamless panelled back 
and little or no trimming. Suits of 
this type in a variety of weaves are 
now being offered at thirty dollars. 
A tucked dotted, plain, or patterned 
net blouse will be necessary as accom- 
paniment to it. These, prettily cut, 


1 single lingerie garment 


ught for one hundred dollars 


styles suited to the slender purs 


may be purchased ‘at four dollars. 
Dresden-patterned silk petticoats are 
now being offered at five dollars, and 
harmonize with the bridal 
spirit I would suggest having one to 
wear with the cloth dress. In 
tion, a pair of 
dollar and a quarter, a 
hat at five dollars, and shoeg at three 
and a half dollars (patent-leather 
trimmed), will complete the outer 
dress of the principal toilette. Bear 
in mind that it is such a one as may 
be worn throughout the 
where, and prove suitable for winter 
theatre-going afterward. 

Now for the fundamental things of 
the bride’s wardrobe. She should have 
two pairs of corsets. I have a personal 


as these 


addi- 
white gloves at one 
contrasting 


season any- 


theory that that woman is best cor- 
setted who finds a satisfactory shape, 
and thereafter wears only that make 
and shape. The demand for them has 
brought into the market many good 
corsets at two dollars. Of night- 
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OUTFIT FOR $100 














NIGHTDRESSES which cost from one dollar 


lf dollars in good 


le at home at that reasonable price 


dresses, at an average cost, based on 
present offerings, of one and a half 
dollars, four might be purchased. As 
gauze underwear is so generally worn, 
I shall not than two 
lawn chemises, at one dollar apiece, 
and combinations in 
fifty each. Of stockings 
may include four pairs of lisle at twen- 
pair. Tan 
two and one-half dollars, and a ready- 
hat for general use at two 
dollars and a half. All these are nec- 
Add to them two lingerie 
petticoats at and a half dollars 
each, and four pairs drawers at fifty 
cents. This lingerie division of the 
purchases will now have totalled up 
to twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents. 
The first, which includes the wedding 
dress, amounted to forty-eight dollars 
and seventy-five The entire 
amount so far spent, then, is seventy- 
six dollars and twenty-five cents. The 
remainder will purchase accessories. 


include more 


four gauze at 


cents she 


ty-five cents a shoes at 


to-wear 


essaries. 


one 


cents. 


I would advise the spending of five 
dollars for one smart shirtwaist and 
one of lingerie. Good offer 
them in June at this price. Another 
five dollars should be devoted to veils, 
ties, jabots; and a third like sum to « 
pair of house slippers and extra gloves. 
Seven dollars remain for what I would 
eall the insurance of the better things 
in the wardrobe—namely, in things to 
work in and things to rest in. 

The overall of gingham or alpaca is 
one of the most practical of these and 
will be a boon to the young house- 


houses 


keeper who would like to continue in 
the home the neat she 
formerly preserved in the office. The 
apron, as artists have adapted it and 


appearance 


modern housekeepers have adopted it, 
That one 
will prove so which is illustrated on 
Again that challi negligée 
or relaxation gown shown on page 582 
will be a comfort. These articles may 
be bought for the seven dollars. 


is really a thing of beauty. 


page 5835. 
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RTICLES, addresses, comments in gen- 
eral conversation, newspaper items, et 
cetera, are lavished upon the college 

woman in these days. She is told that “ high- 
er education for women means more for the 
future than all conceivable legislative re- 
forms,” and, on the other hand, that “if she 
abandons her natural naiveté and takes up 
the burden of guiding and accounting for her 
life by consciousness, she is likely to lose more 
than she gains, according to the old saw that 
she who deliberates is lost.” It is evident 
that the subject is not at present in danger of 
the tameness which results from uniformity 
of opinion, and that there are still two sides 
to the debate, but it occasionally seems to 
the people most intimately concerned—those 
who are in the colleges for women—that there 
is greater excitement over the question than 
it demands. The college woman does not 
represent a new species; she generally man- 
ages to enjoy life in spite of the fact that 
she is allowed to study the dead languages 
and to penetrate into the mysteries of higher 
mathematics. To quote from the president 
of a well-known college for women, the in- 
structors in those institutions are not gen- 
erally alarmed by “excessive mentality ” on 
the part of the undergraduates. They find 
them a company of alert, wide-awake, ear- 
nest, attractive girls, interested in things 
that are worth while—in history and litera- 
ture, science and art; realizing their respon- 
sibility to the social and religious questions 
of the day, and through their student organ- 
izations adding something more than inter- 
est to their solution; finding education in 
the associations and life of the college, as 
well as in the class-rooms. Occasionally our 
colleges send out a graduate who has lost 
her perspective as well as her health; who 
sees no farther than the printed page or the 
scientific formula, and fails to adapt herself 
to the conditions about her, just as she has 
sacrificed all interest in the human life 
which they represent. Occasionally the pen- 
dulum swings to the other extreme and a 








girl from her four years of opportunity to 
make the very best of her natural ability 
carries away only the second or third best, 
the result of wasted time, of an attempt to 
substitute college life for college work, and 
of failure to realize that the legitimate aim 
of the college is intellectual rather than so- 
cial. These are the exceptions and not the 
rule, but it is a curious fact that an excep- 
tion always makes a more lasting impression 
upon the observer. 

A recent contributor to one of our great 
dailies, commenting upon a list of inven- 
tions and other achievements by women dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
says: “Women have rarely been great, but 
they have been extremely useful, and in-the 
most practical fields, since they have had a 
chance. Besides which, they are the inspir- 
ers of men.” I feel hardly competent to dis- 
cuss the last point, so ingenuously expressed, 
but it may not be amiss to consider some of 
the ways in which college training has helped 
women to be “extremely useful—since they 
have had a chance.” 

Emphasis is rightly placed upon the value 
of education as a preparation for service, 
service in its broadest sense, that of the 
scholar, as well as of the reformer or states- 
man; of the quiet men and women who form 


‘the great majority of the thinking class, as 


well as of the few who are in the public eye. 
But the demand is for effective service; it 
has no place for that which is ineffective. 
The mechanic, the builder, the electrician 
who is in demand is the one who knows how. 
The lawyer must win his case, the physician 
cure his patient, the teacher inspire his pu- 
pil. In philanthropy and education, as well 
as in business and law, the eall is for the 
highest efficiency. The educated woman un- 
derstands that “health and human effi- 
ciency,” to borrow the expression of a sug- 
gestive lecturer, have a close relationship, 
that her physical condition has much to do 
with her clear thinking and efficient acting. 
A recent writer quotes with favor the state- 
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ments that “civilization is hard on woman 


and constantly stimulates her beyond her 
strength, fires her with ambitions she cannot 
realize, and robs her of the tranquillity she 
needs,” and that “women have a peculiar 
power of taking out of themselves more than 
they can bear.” Most of us will admit that 
there are some women of whom this is true, 
and would add that there are also some men 
of whom it might be said, but that education 
is responsible for this attitude places one in 
the somewhat illogical position of thinking 
that as women grow wiser they act more wn- 
wisely, a theory which is not borne out by 
the facts. Not all the evidence can be put 
into the form of statistics—there must be a 
knowledge of college life from the inside to 
realize the gain almost always noticeable be- 
tween the freshman and the senior years. 
Occasionally a college woman has nervous 
prostration, but it must not be forgotten that 
oceasionally a non-college woman is afflicted 
in the same way. The majority of students 
go out of college stronger than when they 
entered, and the small proportion who break 
down during or after the college course con- 
sists mainly of girls who were not strong be- 
fore entering college, and were sent with the 
hope that the regularity and normal char- 
acter of the life would serve as a corrective. 

The criticism of college training for girls 
overlooks certain conditions which make di- 
rectly for a higher physical standard. The 
encouragement to a normal life, the early 
hours, regular meals, and required exercise, 
lay the foundations for the intelligent woman 
to build upon. An understanding of the 
conditions of health, of the importance of 
fresh air, cold-water bathing, pure foods, and 
good sanitation makes all the difference be- 
tween the thoughtful saving of life and 
health and their thoughtless sacrifice. Again, 
the attitude of the educated woman toward 
health and the value which she places upon 
it as an essential factor in her life-work are 
not to be underestimated. She realizes that 
a teacher must have buoyancy, vitality, a 
cheerful disposition, the power of. inspiring 
others, qualities largely dependent upon phy- 
sical condition. The mother in the home 
needs the same qualities and has an added 
reason for health in the thought of the price- 
less legacy which it means for future gen- 
erations. For the physician, nurse, or wom- 
en engaged in other professions, making a 
large demand upon physical endurance, the 
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value of a robust constitution and a conse- 
quently clear brain and level head needs no 
emphasis; while in the distinctive literary 
or scholarly pursuits its influence in pro- 
moting imagination and creative power is 
not less marked. Common sense is as indis- 
pensable in a student as in the man or wom- 
an of practical affairs—the common sense 
which keeps the system in so good a condi- 
tion that it is able to resist disease, which 
sees when it is time to stop for an hour or a 
day of complete rest, which, above all, cul- 
tivates the art of resting in work, eliminat- 
ing the nervous strain and tension which 
accomplish nothing but actually unfit one 
for the highest achievement. In the rush of 
the modern world, we should add to, “I strive 
to keep my body under,” “I strive also to 
keep my nerves under”! Finally, the edu- 
cated woman is better physically, because she 
has broader interests. It has long been rec- 
ognized that the women’s wards in hospitals 
for the insane have been recruited largely 
from the lonely farmhouse where the mo- 
notony and drudgery of the every-day task 
give the mind little to feed upon save its own 
perplexities. Other forms of nervous “break- 
down” are more often found among the 
women whose lives are devoted to self and 
its pleasures, than among those whose princi- 
ple is “not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” 

The early champions of higher education 
for women urged as one of their reasons that 
they might be qualified to become teachers; 
to-day doors open of which they did not 
dream. The scientific field offers a wide op- 
portunity to the woman who adds training 
to her natural fitness, in her aptitude for de- 
tails, her skill in manipulation, her patience 
and perseverance, inborn and inbred for gen- 
erations. A distinguished physicist told me 
not long ago that for his line of scientific 
research a woman is peculiarly adapted, be- 
cause of her lightness of touch and her abil- 
ity to handle delicate instruménts, and a 
bacteriologist urged no less strongly her 
qualifications for work in the laboratories 
where research means not only a contribu- 
tion to science, but the saving of human 
life. 

In the complex and perplexing civilization 
of to-day there is no call more insistent than 
that to social service, demanding more and 
more efficiency and coming more and more 
into the hands of women. Naturally fitted 
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for it by their humanitarian interest, sym- 
pathy, tact, and insight into human nature, 
they must not rely upon these qualifications 
to take the place of training and an under- 
standing of social conditions—that is, a care- 
ful study of the problem which is so difficult 
to solve. 

It is probable that no editor would be 
grateful to a writer for encouraging literary 
aspirations, but it is nevertheless true that 
there is a place for the woman of to-day in 
the creative and imaginative realm, as well 
as in the practical and scientific. No age ‘is 
prolific in Jane Austens or George Eliots, 
as no age is rich in Scotts or Thackerays, but 
women are proving their right to enter the 
domain of verse and short story, and showing 
that college training is not fatal to talent. 
The development of the literary gift that is 
within one is as distinct a service as any 
more strictly utilitarian achievement. 

The highest efficiency of the individual is 
the natural ability raised to the nth power, 
and education is the process of raising it. 
It would be an absurdity to claim that the 
efficient woman jis the result of modern edu- 
eation—our grandmothers had “ faculty,” to 
use a good old New England expression, in 
a marked degree, but new conditions demand 
new training, and the preparation adequate 
for the comparatively simple life of their 
day is not adequate for the complexity of 
ours. ‘There is a different environment, an 
increased responsibility, a wider outlook, a 
more insistent demand. Mr. Miinsterberg, 
in The Americans, says: “ Between the 
two broad oceans there is hardly any signifi- 
cant movement outside of trade and politics, 
which is not aided by unpaid women, who 
work purely out of ideal motives.” There 
is no work which cannot be done more ef- 
fectively by skilled than by unskilled labor, 
whether that labor be of the hands or of the 
head, but efficiency requires something more 
than knowledge of the subject. It demands 
qualities especially developed by education, 
as, for instance, logical power. A woman’s 
quick intuition is not to be underestimated, 
but the development of the faculty of distin- 
guishing between cause and effect is not less 
important. Again, effectiveness means fa- 
cility, and hence a larger amount of work 
accomplished in a given time. A _ clever 
Frenchman has characterized the temper of 
the age as that of “speed-madness,” but my 
thought is not of the feverish haste, in busi- 


ness and pleasure, which is fast becoming a 


national characteristic. Rather it is of the 
swiftness which gives no hint of haste and 
which means more, instead of less, leisure. 
Kffective service demands accuracy, exact- 
ness, the art of doing small things well, for 
which the system of college life is an excel- 
lent preparation. One of Mary Lyon’s prac- 
tical teachings was, “ There is a best way to 
do everything—why, there is a best way to 
fold an apron,” and the old lady who re- 
peated the remark, one of Miss _ Lyon’s 
“girls ” in the forties, added, “And even now 
I seldom fold an apron but her words come 
back to me.” 

In considering the subject of work for 


‘women, one truth is very often overlooked— 


that they must be considered as individuals 
and not exclusively as members of a sex. A 
man would more naturally be a carpenter or 
a machinist or a merchant than a cook or a 
dressmaker or a milliner, but the fact re- 
mains that many of our cooks and some of 
our dressmakers and milliners are men, and 
we are not greatly shocked thereby! In 
other words, we consider that the man has a 
right to determine the career, the manner of 
life, for which he is best fitted and which cir- 
cumstances make most feasible for him. Per- 
haps the greatest change which the education 
of women has brought about is just in this 
direction. The opponents of higher educa- 
tion are right in their fear that it means 
something more than the opportunity to 
study Caleulus or to read the Greek drama- 
tists in the original. It has introduced into 
many a ‘household the startling and novel 
question, “If John Jones has a right to be- 
come a dressmaker because he prefers it, why 
should not Jane Jones become a doctor, if 
she prefers that?” 

There are two words often on our lips in 
these ‘utilitarian days—resources and values 
—and it is these that I wish to emphasize in 
connection with the real significance of edu- 
cational changes. First, higher education 
has developed resourcefulness; second, it has 
given a new sense of values. The familiar 
phrase “thrown on her own resources” was 
often misleading, inasmuch as it was genher- 
ally used to describe a woman who had no 
resources to be thrown on to, but who, having 
been brought up to toil not, suddenly found 
herself without any one to toil for her. It 
is not the necessity of depending upon her- 
self which is new, but the sense of resource- 
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opportunities. 

The question is as much broader and deep- 
er than the thought of occupation as living 
is more than earning a livelihood. It is not 
many years since a college training for a 
man was considered wasted unless he entered 
a profession, and it is not strange that only 
recently has the general public realized that 
the fitting for a profession, important as it 
may be, is the least of the values which a 
woman gains from a similar training. Re- 
sourcefulness is the condition of being full 
of resources, and surely there is no place 
where that quality is more desired and de- 
sirable than in the home. It not only makes 
both ends meet, but achieves that difficult 
operation with a buoyancy which would be 
an impossibility for a more limited nature. 
It does not know the meaning of ennui, or 
what it is to be blasé, for there is a never- 
failing source of interest in books, in the 
world of beauty, in the interests and prob- 
lems of other lives. Even difficulties have 
their allurements, for the resourceful woman 
knows the joy of overcoming obstacles and 
achieving results. She finds resources with- 
in herself in her own thought-life, for her 
outlook is at once broader and more imper- 
sonal. 

Secondly, the college training gives a new 
sense of values. It is not of slight impor- 
tance that the college woman learns to ap- 
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fulness which has come with the widening 
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preciate the value of money. She under- 
stands something of economic conditions; by 
her broader outlook realizes the good uses 
to which money may be applied; cares more 
for its expenditure for books, pictures, travel, 
and study than for dress and amusement; 
and thus becomes a more useful member of 
society from the economic point of view. 
She learns to appreciate the importance of 
system in what she has to do; the difference 
between the important and the non-impor- 
tant demand; the folly of wasting hours in 
what may be done in minutes, or of taking 
days to accomplish the work of hours. She 
considers the quality of the work and realizes 
that the time spent in healthful recreation is 
as valuable for the work’s sake as that de- 
voted entirely to it. 

jut there is a deeper meaning in the 
thought that education gives a new sense of 
values; it helps to distinguish between the 
real and the unreal, between the significant 
and the insignificant. 


Friendship means 
more than admiration, home more than so- 
ciety. Artificial social distinctions are 


weighed in the balance and found wanting, 
and personality and character are made the 
basis for friendship and esteem. The spirit 
of commercialism, of selfish disregard of oth- 
ers, of false standards and superficial distinc- 
tions, is stamped valueless, and genuine de- 
mocracy, earnest purposes, high ideals, be- 
come the test of life. 
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Free living, free giving, may scarce be undone. 


What magic recaptures the rays of the sun? 


They are fled, they are sped to the eyelids of men, 


And the light that is given, none taketh again. 


Sap springing, lark singing, and young hearts afire 


With the tender green flame of an April desire. 


It may die, it may lie like brown reeds in the fen, 


But the love that is given, none taketh again. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN 


= OU ean tell about Mr. Coon, now— 
Y the story you didn’t tell last night, 
you know,” and the Little Lady wrig- 
gles herself into a comfortable corner, just 
below the Story-Teller’s smoke, and looks 
deep into a great cavern of glowing embers 
between the big old andirons, where in her 
fancy she can picture the Hollow Tree peo- 
ple and ate friends. 
“Why, yes! Let me see— 
Teller. 
“Mr. Dog had just told about being at 


” 


says the Story- 


self when a strange and very noisy Mr. Dog 
was leaping about at the foot of the tree, 
making a great fuss, and calling every mo- 
ment for Mr. Man to hurry, for he had a 
young coon treed. 

“Of course I laid pretty low when I heard 
that,” Mr. Coon said, “for I knew that Mr. 
Man would most likely have a gun, so I got 
into a bunch of leaves and brush that must 
have been some kind of an old nest, and 
scrooched down so that none of me would 
show. Then by and by I heard some big 

creature come running 





the menagerie, you 
know, and Mr. Coon 
was going to tell how 
he came very near get- 
ting into a menagerie 
himself.” 

“Of course! Well, 
then, all the Hollow 
Tree people, the Coon 
and Possum and the 
Old Black Crow, and 
their friends who were 
visiting them—Mr. Dog 
and Mr. Robin and 
Jack Rabbit and Mr. 
Turtle and Mr. Squirrel 
—knocked the ashes out 
of their pipes and filled 
them up fresh—” 

“No, they had just 
done that.” 

“That’s so—I forgot. 
Well, anyway, as soon as they got to smok- 
ing and settled back around the fire again 
Mr. Coon told them his great adventure, and 
I guess we'll call it 





THE SECOND MENAGERTE STORY. 


Mr. Coon said he was quite young when 
it happened, and was taking a pleasant walk 
one evening, to think over things a little, 
and perhaps to pick out a handy tree where 
Mr. Man’s chickens roosted, when all at once 
he heard a fierce bark close behind him, and 
he barely had time to get up a tree him- 





A SHOOTING STAR.” 


“THEN { FELT LIKE 





through the brush and 
I peeked over a little, 
and there, sure enough, 
was Mr. Man with a 
long gun, and I noticed 
that he wore a thing 
on his head—a sort of a 
hat, I suppose—made 
of what looked to be the 
skin of some relative of 
mine. 

att i course’ that 
made me mad. I had- 
n’t cared so much until 
I saw that, but I said 
right then, to myself, 
that any one who would 
do such a thing as 
that never could be a 
friend of mine, no mat- 
ter - how much he 
tried. So I scrooched down and laid low in 
that old nest and didn’t move or let on in 
any way that I was there. Then I heard 
Mr. Man -walking around the tree and talk- 
ing to his dog and telling him that there 
wasn’t anything up in that tree at all, and 
that Mr. Dog had just been fooling him. ! 
could tell by his voice that he was getting 
mad at Mr. Dog, and I hoped that he’d get 
mad enough pretty soon to take a stick to 
him for chasing me up a tree like that and 
then calling for Mr. Man to come and see 
when there wasn’t anything to look at. 
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“But Mr. Dog kept galloping around the 
tree and barking out, over and over, that | 
was there; that he had seen me, and that he 
knew that I was hiding up there somewhere; 
and pretty soon I heard Mr. Man going 
away, and I peeked over again. Sure enough, 
he was going, but Mr. Dog was staying right 
there, sitting under the tree and looking up 
and making a good deal more noise than 
there was any need of to let me know he was 
still there. I didn’t see why he stayed there; 
I wished he’d go away and ’tend to his own 
business. 

“Being quite young, I still lived with my 
folks over near the wide grass lands, and I 
wanted to get home for supper. It was a 
good way to go, for the tree I had climbed 
was over close to the edge of the world where 
the sun and moon rise, and you all know 
that’s a good way, even from here. 

“Well, he didn’t go, but just sat there, 
barking up that tree, and after a long time 
I heard somebody coming again, and I peeked 
over, and there was Mr. Man hur- 
rying back, this time with an axe. 
I knew, right then, there was going 
to be trouble. I knew they were go- 
ing to cut that tree down and that 
I should most likely have quite a 
fuss with Mr. Dog and perhaps go 
home with a black eye and a 
scratched nose, and then get whip- 
ped again for fighting after I got 
there.” 

Mr. Coon stopped and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and filled it up 
fresh, and all the others knocked the 
ashes out of their pipes and filled 
them up fresh, too. Then Mr. Pos- 
sum poked up the fire and told Mr. 
Turtle to bring a stick of wood from 
down-stairs, and when it was blazing 
up high and bright again, they all 
stepped over to the window, a min- 
ute, to see how hard it was snowing 
and banking up outside. Then they 
went back to their chairs around the 
fire and stretched out their feet and 
leaned back and smoked and listened 
to the rest of Mr. Coon’s story. 

Mr. Coon said he didn’t like the 
sound of that axe when Mr. Man be- 
gan to cut that tree down. 

“Every time he struck that tree 
TI could feel it all through me,” he 
said, “and I knew if he kept that 
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noise up long enough it would give me a 
headache. I wished the tree would hurry up 
and drop, so we could have that muss we 
were going to, and get it over with. I'd 
have got out of that old nest and made a 
jump for another tree if there had been any 
near enough, but there wasn’t, so I just laid 
low and gritted my teeth and let him chop. 

“Well, by and by that tree began to go 
down. It seemed to teeter a little at first, 
this way and that; then it went very slow 
in one direction; then it went a little faster; 
then it went a good deal faster; then I sud- 
denly felt like a shooting-star, I came down 
so fast, and there was a big crash, and I 
thought I had turned-into a lot of stars, sure 
enough, and was shooting in every direction, 
and the next I knew I was tied to a tree, 
hand and foot and around the middle, and 
Mr. Man and Mr. Dog were sitting and look- 
ing at me, and grinning, and talking about 
what they were going to do. 

“Mr. Man wasn’t scolding Mr. Dog any 
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more. He was telling him what a good thing 
it was they had caught me alive, for now they 
could sell me to a show and get a good deal 
more for me than they could for my skin. 
I didn’t know what a show was then, or that 
a show is a menagerie, but I know now, and 
I can see just what they meant. 

“Pretty soon Mr. Man told Mr. Dog to 
stay there and watch me while he went home 
after a box to put me in. He said he didn’t 
think it would be safe to carry me in his 
arms, and he was right about that. So then 
Mr. Man walked off and left Mr. Dog guard- 
ing me and saying unpleasant things to me 
now and then. At first I wouldn’t answer 
him; but pretty soon I happened to thinx 
of something pleasant to say. 

“*Mr. Dog,’ I said, ‘I know a good story, 
if you’d like me to tell it. Mr. Man may be 
a good while getting that box and mebbe 
you’d like to hear something to pass  1e¢e 
time.’ 

“Mr. Dog said he would. He said 
Mr. Man would most likely have to m 
that box, and he didn’t suppose he kne 
where the hammer and nails were, and’ 1: 
might be dark before Mr. Man got back. 

“T felt a good deal better when I heard 
Mr. Dog say that, and told him a story I 
knew, and Mr. Dog laughed and seemed to 
like it and said tell him another. 

“When Mr. Dog said that, I knew he was 











“WE FELL RIGHT DOWN AND ROLLED OFF.” 


in a good humor, @.c I felt better and bet- 
ter myself. I thought if Mr. Man didn’t 
come back too soon, | might get along pretty 
well with Mr. Dog. . 

“*T know another story, Mr. Dog,’ I said, 
‘the funniest story there is. It would make 
you laugh until you fell over the edge of the 
world, but I can’t tell it here.’ 

“* Why,’ he said, ‘why can’t you tell it 
here as well as anywhere?’ 

“* Because it has to be acted,’ I said, ‘ and 
my hands are tied.’ 

“< Will you tell it if I untie your hands?” 
said Mr. Dog. 

“¢ Well,’ I said, ‘I'll begin it, and you can 
see how it goes.’ 

“So Mr. Dog came over and untied my 
hands, for he said he could tie them up 
again before Mr. Man came back, because 
he knew Mr. Man hadn’t found that hammer 
yet. 

“You can’t get loose with just your hands 
untied, can you?’ he said. 

““No, of course not, Mr. Dog,’ I said, 
leasant and polite as could be. 

“* Let’s see you try,’ said Mr. Dog. 

“So I twisted and pulled, and of course | 
couldn’t get loose. 

“* Now tell the story,’ said Mr. Dog. 

“So I said: ‘Once there was a man who 
had a very bad pain in his chest, and he 
took all kinds of medicine, and it didn’t do 
him any good. And one day the Old Wise 
Man of the Woods told him if he would rub 
his chest with one hand and pat his head 
with the other it might draw the pain out 
at the top and cure him. So the man with 
the pain in his chest tried it, and he did it 
this way.’ Then I showed Mr. Dog just how 
he did it, and Mr. Dog thought that was 
funny, and laughed a good deal. 

“Go on and tell the rest of it,’ he said. 
‘What happened after that?” 

“But I let on as if I'd just remembered 
something, and I said, ‘Oh, Mr. Dog, I’m 
so sorry, but I can’t tell the rest of that 
story here, and it’s the funniest part, too. 
[I know you'd laugh till you rolled over the 
edge of the world.’ 

“Why can’t you tell the rest of that story 
here as well as anywhere? said Mr. Dog, 
looking anxious. 

“* Because it has to be acted with the 
feet,’ I said, ‘and my- feet are tied.’ 

“< Will you tell it if I untie your feet? 
said Mr. Dog. 
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MR. COON’S 
“¢ Well, I'll do the * 2st I can,’ I said. 
“So Mr. Dog came over and untied my 

feet. He said he knew that Mr. Man hadn’t 

found the nails or the pieces to make that 
box yet, and there would be plenty of time 
to tie me again before Mr. Man got back. 

“* You can’t get loose, anyway, with just 
your hands and feet untied, can you?’ he 
said. 

““No, of course not, Mr. Dog,’ 
more pleasant and polite than ever. 

“* Let’s see you try,’ said Mr. Dog. 

“So I squirmed and twisted, but of course, 
with a strong string around my waist and 
tied behind, I couldn’t do anything. 

“* Now, go on with the story,’ said Mr. 


I said, 


Dog. 

“« Well,’ I said, ‘the pain left his chest— 
but it went into his back, and he had a most 
terrible time, until one day the Old Wise 
Man of the Woods came along and told him 
that he thought he ought to know enough 
by this time to rub his back where the pain 
was, and pat his head at the same time, t 
draw it out at the top. So then the m:; 
with the pain rubbed his back and patted hi. 
head, this way,’ and I showed Mr. Dog how 
he did it; and I rubbed a good while abou 
where the knot was, and made a face to show 
how the man with the pain looked, and then 
I said the pain came back into his chest 
again, instead of being drawn out at the 
top, and I changed about and rubbed there 
awhile, and then I went around to my back 
again, chasing that pain first one side and 
then the other, and then I said the Old 
Wise Man of the Woods came along one day 
and told him that he must kick with ks 
feet too, if he ever wanted to get rid of that 
pain, because, perhaps, after all, it would 
have to be kicked out instead of rubbed out; 
and when I began to kick and dance with 
both feet, and to rub with my hands at the 
same time, Mr. Dog gave a great big laugh— 
the biggest laugh I ever heard anybody give 
—and fell right down and rolled over and 
over, and did roll off the edge of the world, 
sure enough. 

“T heard him go clattering into a lot of 
briers and blackberry bushes that there are 
down there, and just then I got that back 
knot untied and I stepped over and looked 
down at Mr. Dog, who had lodged in the 
brier patch on a shelf about ten feet below 
the edge, where Mr. Man would have to drag 
him up with a rope. 
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¥* Do want to hear the rest of the 
story, Mr. Dog?’ I said. 

“<T’]l story you,’ he said, ‘when I catch 
you!’ 

““T told you you’d laugh till you fell off 
the edge of the world,’ I said. 

“¢T’ll make you laugh,’ he said, ‘when I 
eatch you!’ 


“Then I 
thi 


you 


saw he was about 
and I set out for home without wait- 


cToss some- 


.ing t.» say good-by to Mr. Man, and I didn’t 


waste «uy more time, though I missed my 
suppe and got a scolding besides. But | 
was xiad I didn’t bring home a black eye 
and scratched nose, and I’m more glad than 
ever now, that Mr. Man didn’t get back in 
time with that box, or I might have been 
in a menagerie this minute instead of setting 
here smoking and telling stories and having 
a good time on Christmas Day.” 

The Story-Teller looks down. 

“T’m glad Mr. Coon didn’t get into the 
menagerie. Aren’t you?” says the Little Lady. 

“Very glad,” says the Story-Teller. 

“He went lickety-split home, didn’t he?” 

“He did that.” 

“T like them to go lickety-split better than 
lickety-cut. Don’t you?” the Little 
Lady. “They seem to go so much faster.” 

“Ever so much faster.” 


Says 
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UCH of the work of administering a 
city, at least so far as regards its 
cleanliness, its order, its wholesome- 

ness, may be regarded as extended house- 
keeping. And it happens that many people 
believe that the natural and proper house- 
keepers of a city are women. Now if this 
were only theory, we might dismiss it, for 
the winds of theory blow so continually be- 
fore our faces that we cannot always fol- 
low their drift. But in this case the theory 
is supported by a remarkably interesting 
tendency in modern city life—namely, that 
women themselves seem to feel a special call 
toward precisely these responsibilities and 
that more and more they are trying to ap- 
propriate them. To some extent (speaking 
only, of course, of cities where women have 
not municipal suffrage) they have already 
brought these responsibilities within their 
grasp. New York offers an excellent ex- 
ample of a city where women are striving to 
hecome civic housekeepers. It is worth 
while, therefore, to examine the extent to 
which they have brought this about. 
Conservatives who rebuke women for their 
inroads, voluntary or otherwise, upon men’s 
hereditary privileges, ought logically to ap- 
plaud the domestic sex for a reclaiming of 
duties traditionally its own. If it be held 
that a division must be maintained between 
the labor of men and that of women, then 
the woman’s share in the world’s work needs 
no fresh definition. The grace and propri- 
ety of those ancient tasks of hers, her di- 
vine appointment to the duties of baking, 
sweeping, and cradle-rocking, have often 
enough been dinned into her stubborn mod- 
ern head. But suppose that while accepting 
the responsibilities that have so passionate- 
ly been urged upon her, she adds that if 
she is competent to keep one house clean, 
she is competent to help supervise thou- 
sands of uncared-for houses?—that if her 
function is the securing of orderliness and 
convenience, she will extend her abilities 
to an overlooking of the city streets ?—that 
if she is universally the guardian of chil- 





dren, she will not neglect those in the city 
schools, in the city tenements? “ From the 
beginning of tribal life,” as Jane Addams 
has put it, “women have been held respon- 
sible for the health of the community, a 
function which is now represented by the 
health department; from the days of the 
cave-dwellers, so far as the home was clean 
and wholesome, it was due to their efforts, 
which are now represented by the bureau of 
tenement-house inspection; from the period 
of the primitive village, the only public 
sweeping performed was what they under- 
took in their own dooryards, that which is 
now represented by the bureau of street- 
cleaning.” 

In all these three directions, and in oth- 
ers, the women of New York have already 
shown their inclination to serve their city, 
and all that they have done has been well 
done. And if much of this service is sponta- 
neous and unrewarded, women do hold, on 
the other hand, a considerable number of 
salaried appointments, rather more, perhaps, 
than one would expect a non-voting class to 
achieve. It goes without saying that mu- 
nicipal offices are not handed out to women 
in any casual fashion; a striking measure 
of women’s desire for municipal service is 
the grim hard work they must perform to 
get appointed to it. To begin with the De- 
partment of Health, it is interesting to find 
one entire division, that of child hygiene, 
in charge of Dr. S. Josephine Baker. Ap- 
propriate as it may be that a woman should 
have this work, sentimental considerations 
naturally did not influence its award; Doc- 
tor Baker very practically worked her way 
up from an inspectorship. It would be 
hard to think of a work more important 
and responsible than hers, including as it 
does the supervision of the health of the 
children of New York from their birth to 
the time when they are allowed to work for 
wages. In order, for instance, that children 
may not be born under injurious conditions, 
midwives are forced to procure licenses 
which are issued only under Doctor Baker’s 
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direction. Institutions receiving children, 
and families accepting the charge of found- 
lings, are also inspected by her department 
and receive their permits from it. <A sys- 
tem administered by her constantly and 
scrupulously examines the children in all 
the city schools, public, parochial, Children’s 
Aid Society, and kindergartens, so that the 
ailing ones may be treated and the sound 
ones protected. And, finally, the child who 
wishes to take out “ working papers,” or be- 
come a wage-earner, must come to Doctor 
Baker for her permission to do so. In ad- 
dition to this, a special branch of the work, 
carried on in the summer alone, is the in- 
spection of all young babies in the tene- 
ments and the teaching of the mothers to 
care properly for those born during the 
hot months. 

In any Utopian arrangement, there would 
undoubtedly be fewer women school teachers 
and more women devoted to such work as 
this—conceding that Utopian milk might 
not be germ-free and that Utopian children 
might have mumps. In New York, of 
course, with its horde of women teachers, 
the balance is very much the other way. 
There are, it is true, one hundred and forty 
women nurses employed in the daily care 
of school children, and co-operating with the 
physicians of the Child Hygiene Depart- 
ment; but among the inspectors there are 
only fifteen women physicians. In the ad- 
ministrative work of the department a mod- 
erate number of women are also employed. 

The Tenement House Department, al- 
though, presumably for political reasons, it 
is not at present admitting any more women 
to its foree, has assigned work of great im- 
portance to the women already in its em- 
ploy. Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn, the 
Registrar of Records, has charge of all the 
statistical work of this vast department. 
One detail of her work at present is the di- 
rection and supervision of a census of the 
New York tenements. This census is made 
block by block, each block being represented 
by a completely detailed diagram. When it 
is finished, Miss Claghorn will know every 
weak spot in every city tenement. Women 


would appear to be fairly versatile public 
servants from the fact that they are made 
use of at both ends of the tenement-house 
work. On the one hand, several women 
have very significantly been chosen as clerks 
of the Review division of this department, 
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where each series of reports is critically 
examined before being acted upon, to pre- 
vent confusion, mistake, or fraud. It is 
admitted that these positions demand a rare 
degree of integrity as well as clearness of 
vision. Then again, work of an utterly op- 
posite kind is that performed by the women 
tenement inspectors. These latter are train- 
ed, conscientious, educated women of a high 
class who efficiently perform work requir- 
ing a great deal of courage as well as exact 
knowledge. The work has a further qual- 
ity supposed to be unsympathetic to women, 
that of impersonality. The inspectors are 
required to have a stern eye for defective 
plumbing and unsteady fire-escapes, but they 
are not supposed to dispense charity or 
advice, or to enter into any human rela- 
tions with the tenants they encounter. 

There are always individual enterprises 
conducted by women and directed toward 
tenement reform. One of these that has 
become particularly well known is the Asso- 
ciation of Practical Housekeeping Centres, 
founded by Miss Mabel Kittredge. The ob- 
ject is to show persons of small incomes 
how to be clean and healthy on what they 
earn, and the method is to furnish two or 
three rooms in a crowded tenement district 
with the minimum necessaries and to place 
these in charge of a woman trained in do- 
mestic science who conducts classes in cook- 
ing, sewing, and housekeeping for mothers 
and children. The idea is wholly different 
from that of a settlement. No one is resi- 
dent in the flats and no visits are made in 
the neighborhood. Miss Kittredge merely 
sets her tiny machinery in motion and any 
one who wishes may come in and watch and 
learn. During the past few months the 
young women of St. George’s Church have 
been conducting in Stanton Street a very 
successful little flat modelled on Miss Kit- 
tredge’s. These ventures are, of course, 
aimed toward tenement-house reform from 
the inside. 

Without attempting to present any argu- 
ment in favor of employing women in the 
Department of Street Cleaning, it should 
be noted that women have _ unofficially 
shown a great deal of alertness and energy 
in this direction. For instance, in 1907, 
much dissatisfaction was felt with the 
condition of the streets. The members of 
the Women’s Municipal League, an admir- 
able organization formed by the late Mrs. 
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Josephine Shaw Lowell, set very practically 
to work by sending cards to each of its 
members, asking answers to questions re- 
ferring to the collection of garbage, the col- 
lection of ashes, and the sweeping of streets 
as these fell within the members’ own ob- 
servation. Only a dozen replies expressed 
satisfaction. Whereupon the league sent a 
delegation to the Mayor demanding Com- 
missioner Macdonough Craven’s removal on 
the ground of inefficiency, and presenting 
specific reasons for the demand. It hap- 
pened that six weeks later the Commissioner 
was dismissed from office. 

In many other ways than in the matter of 
the streets, the, Women’s Municipal League 
has rendered great practical service to the 
city. Mrs. Margaret Chanler Aldrich is the 
president, and among its thousand active 
members are Miss Grace Dodge, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, and many other conspicuously pub- 
lie-spirited women. Each league member is 
supposed to keep her eyes open for imper- 
fections in the city housekeeping and to re- 
port these to her own branch, for the league 
is divided into eight branches, corresponding 
to eight different sections of the city, such 
as Greenwich Village, Riverside, Murray 
Hill, ete. Complaints are then made to the 
proper city authorities, and in most cases 
satisfactory response is made. Such work 
as this is, as can be seen, a perfectly safe 
meeting-ground for suffragists and anti-suf- 
fragists, as the most violent opponent of 
women’s legal enfranchisement has no objec- 
tion to a woman’s performing citizen’s du- 
ties if she does it under difficulties and with- 
out recognition or encouragement. The 
league members say that much of their work 
consists of “odd jobs,” such as looking after 
streets, parks, and playgrounds, reporting 
abuses in city hospitals, establishing ice- 
water fountains in the poor districts, ete. 
But it has also wrestled with such questions 
as the milk-supply, a connection in which 
it did valuable work in 1906 and 1907. The 
league was the first body of women to take 
up the cause of pure milk, and at the time 
that these vigilant housekeepers began their 
investigation both the general public and 
the Board of Health were entirely apathetic 
in regard to this vital matter. 

But probably the most important work 
that the league has undertaken has for some 
time been carried on by its Research Depart- 
ment. This has to do with the safety of 
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immigrant women, for whose helplessness 
and unsophistication the city has been 
strewn with snares. The investigation and 
consequent doing away with false “ employ- 
ment agencies,” false “ banks,” false “ steam- 
ship agencies,” has been of very great value. 
It is, of course, not a work of charity, but 
one simply of common sense and good gov- 
ernment that the thousands of young for- 
eign women who arrive here should be pro- 
tected until they have established themselves 
in homes or at work. The Research Depart- 
ment is now formulating the line which it 
believes this governmental protection should 
assume. Work of this sort is, of course, not 
only an admirable one for women to engage 
in, but in many of its aspects it is obvious- 
ly one that only women can perform. 

The activities of this one association have 
been dwelt upon partly as an illustration of 
the general public work of the women of 
New York, as it is impossible in a few pages 
even to suggest the reforms which their 
hundreds of clubs accomplish or assist in ac- 
complishing. A good deal of stalwart en- 
ergy in city reforms is shown, for instance, 
by the Public Safety Committee (of forty 
members) of the New York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, of which Mrs. Robert Fran- 
eis Cartright is chairman. Complaint was 
recently made by the committee to Chair- 
man Willcox of the Public Service Com- 
mission that there were insufficient direc- 
tions and lighting in the Subway trains. 
In a very few weeks an ordinance was passed 
providing that the measures proposed by the 
women be adopted. Which is only one of 
very many significant sociological straws. 

Much might be said in celebration of the 
very great work of the Consumer’s League, 
which is gradually killing the sweat-shop, 
and whose famous White List has so great- 
ly lessened the immoralities both of shop- 
keepers and of women shoppers. What wom- 
en have done for the city as teachers, as 
charity workers, as sociological investigators 
—such as the work of Mrs. Vladimir Sim- 
khovitech and others in the various settle- 
ments—is a more familiar story. Women 
have also undertaken the difficult work of 
probation officers, and they have been con- 
cerned in the work of the increasingly im- 
portant Department of Municipal Research. 
So that altogether the housekeepers of New 
York, as they are without self-interest, ought 
also not to be without honor. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


IVEN a dozen yards of ordinary straw 
(5 matting, many of the problems of in- 
expensive country-house furnishing 
may be solved. The uses of the matting are 
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1. A MATTING WINDOW-SHADE. 


so varied and its adaptability so remarkable, 
the wonder is that heretofore we have deem- 
ed it fit only to be trod underfoot. 

The prettiest kind of a window-shade, sug- 
gesting coolness and comfort, and quite as 
effective in keeping out the too fierce rays 
of the sun as. the costly Venetian blind, 
you can make simply of a strip of this straw 
matting. Such a shade is unique in itself, 
it is most appropriate for a summer bunga- 
low and its color may harmonize with the 
decorations of the room. 

Cut your matting the length of your win- 
dow, allowing two and a half inches at top 
and bottom for the hems, then hem one 
end as you would hem a piece of cloth, only 
you must take very long stitches, make the 
hem wide enough to be flat and use a large 
darning-needle threaded with soft cotton 
string. This is the bottom of the shade; for 
the top fold the matting over a curtain stick 





or common lath, and hem down like Fig. 2. 
A curtain stick is the smooth stick you find 
in the bottom hem of a window-shade. On 
the top edge, at equal distances apart, put in 
four small serew-eyes, forcing them through 
the matting and screwing them into the 
stick. Let the two end screw-eyes be quite 
near the ends of the stick as in Fig. 2. 

Hang the shade on four small hooks 
screwed into the window-frame over the win- 
dow and placed the same distance apart as 
the screw-eyes on the shade. Cut a piece of 
cotton tape twice the length of your window, 
loop it over the top of the shade so that half 
of the tape will hang on the outside, half 
on the inside, of the shade, then fasten the 
tape to the stick at the top with a tack. Be 
careful to adjust the tape exactly over the 
middle of the shade or, when raised, the ends 
of ‘the shade will not balance evenly. To 
raise the shade begin at the bottom and, 
turning in the hem, roll it up as high as 
you wish, then tie the two tape ends to- 
gether just under the roll. This will keep 
the shade in position. 
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8. MADE OF MATTING AND A CLOTHES HORSE. 
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3}. A PORTIERE OF STRAW MATTING. 


If your matting is colored choose tape 
that will match or harmonize with it. White 
tape will answer for white or light-colored 
matting. 

It seems hardly possible, yet it is quite 
true, that the apparently stiff and unyield- 
ing matting can be made to take the soft 
folds of drapery, and be hung in doorways 
to form most delightful summer portiéres. 
Fig. 3 shows the effect of a portiére made 
of matting like that used for the window- 
shade. Lengthwise the matting cannot be 
draped, but cut in two breadths, sewed to- 
gether, and hung from the selvage edge it 
is very pliable and takes soft, natural folds. 
Any width portiére can be made because, 
of course, you can cut your breadths any 
length, and the length of the matting is the 
width of the portiére. Used in this way 
matting will even make a substantial parti- 
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LOOPS OF ROPE AT THE TOP OF TIIE PORTIERE. 
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tion for curtaining off a portion of a room 
or dividing it into two, and it may also be 
used on the piazza as well as in the house. 

Cut your two strips of matting, then, a 
little longer than the width of your doorway, 
lay them together face to face, right side 
in, and whip the selvage edges together, 
using a large darning-needle threaded with 
soft cotton string. Leave long spaces be- 
tween your stitches and put your needle 
twice through each stitch as shown in Fig. 4 
Do not draw the stitches too tight, for when 
the seam is finished and opened the strips 
of matting must lie edge to edge and be per- 
fectly flat. Fig. 5 shows how the stitches 
look on the right side when the seam is 
opened. Fig. 6 shows how the stitches look 
on the wrong side when the seam is opened. 
Hem the side, or raw edges of the portiére 
in the manner described for the window- 
shade and fasten curtain pins on the top 
edge to use with wooden curtain rings and 
pole or, better still, sew a rope in loops 
along the top edge to take the place of rings 
(Fig. 7). In Fig. 3 the two uncut ends of a 
roll of matting are used, which gives the 
scanty decorative fringe on one edge. 

The ever-useful clothes- horse can _ be 
brought into play and hung with matting 
to form a serviceable screen. The light- 
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THE TOP OF THE WINDOW-SHADE. 


weight, round-bar clothes-horse is the best. 
and it may be painted or left the natural 
color of the wood. Fig. 8 shows Japanese 
matting on the screen. This matting is 
thinner than the Chinese matting, is much 
softer and more flexible, but is no better 
adapted to the purpose. Only one width of 
matting is required for each fold of the 
screen and it is hung from its side or sel- 
vage edge. The width, which is one yard, 
gives sufficient length for a screen almost 
five feet high. 

If you do not want a-four-fold screen you 
can saw off one of the folds of the clothes- 
horse and make it the more convenient size 
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4, 5, AND 6. HOW TO SEW THE MATTING. 


of three-fold. Cut each breadth of matting 
long enough to reach across one fold of the 
clothes-horse, allowing for a hem on each 
raw edge, then hem these edges in the man- 
ner described for the window-shade. Lace 
the top, or selvage edge, of a width of 
matting to each top cross-bar of the clothes- 
horse as shown in Fig. 8. Use slender rope 
or very heavy twine for the laces and push 
it through the matting without cutting or 
breaking the fibre of the material. This 
can be done by inserting a pointed pen- 
handle, or sharpened round pencil, in the 
matting between the straws, pushing them 
closer together on either side and leaving 
a good-sized opening for the laces. Make 
these openings five or six inches apart and 
lace the matting to the cross-bar by simply 
looping the lacing over the bar each time it 
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is put through the matting (Fig. 9). Drop 
the matting just far enough below the top 
cross-bar to allow its lower edge to cover and 
hide the bottom cross-bar of the clothes- 
horse, and tie each lower corner of the mat- 
ting to the side upright beneath the bottom 
cross-bar with a piece of fine twine. 

A table-cover made of a strip of the fine, 
closely woven Japanese matting is pretty 
and in keeping with the summer furnishing. 
This should be simply hemmed at each end. 
For a covering and finish for the lower part 
of a wall, matting is charming. It is put 
on simply by tacking the strip of matting 
on its upper selvage edge all around the 
lower walls of the room, where it will take 
the place of panelling. If you want to cover 
a higher space you must put it on in length- 
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LACING THE SCREEN TO THE FRAME. 


wise strips and tack at the top, bottom, and 
side edges. A wood moulding should cover 
the top edges of the lengthwise strips, or 
if used in a dining-room a plate-rail may 
be substituted for the moulding. 
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ONG years ago, when I was a girl, I went 
to market one day to do an errand for 
my mother. While I stood awaiting 

the butcher’s attention a pretty young wom- 
an, with “newly married” writ large all 
over her, came briskly in and gave an order 
for three chops. Being of a romantic dispo- 
sition, I forthwith constructed a mental pic- 
ture of the ménage a deux over which the 
chop-purchaser presided, and wondered wist- 
fully if ever I would have a home and a 
husband of my own and be able to order 
three chops—one for me and two for him. 

When the time came, however, for me to 
do the marketing for such an establishment, 
rarely, indeed, did I buy three chops. I found 
it necessary to seek their equivalent in less 
expensive items, and while there was always 
more or less excitement in planning for 
meals, the romance rather faded into the 
background and its place was taken by a zeal 
for economy and an enthusiasm for com- 
passing it in a satisfactory way. I am sorry 
for the woman, young or old, who loses that 
zest and finds housekeeping reduced to sor- 
did commonplaceness. 

So far as my observation and experience 
go, the more that one learns of housekeeping 
and its concomitants of purchasing and 
managing, the keener does one’s interest grow 
in the subject. I have never had unlimited 
means for table expenses, but I should fancy 
that with the gain of these would come a loss 
of the glow of invention and accomplish- 
ment known at its best by the woman who 
has to plan cleverly to make both ends meet. 
It is to her efforts that my sympathy and 
interest go forth. 

Consider, for instance, the case of the 
housekeeper who must feed her husband and 
herself for from seven to ten dollars a week. 
I have heard fairy-tales of women who were 
neither vegetarians nor nut-diet enthusiasts 
who did it for less, but I have never been able 
to secure convincing statistics on the matter. 
The average housekeeper who provides three 
good meals a day for her lord and master 
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and herself, with a possible maid and a prob- 
able occasional guest thrown in, has her work 
cut out for her if she does it on less than 
ten dollars weekly. 

Even with this amount she cannot in- 
dulge in many dainties out of season. To 
gain variety constant study must be made, 
and she must go to market herself. A tel- 
ephone is an economy of time, but it is about 
as expensive a piece of furniture as a woman 
can have who must cover her outlay for food 
with a small sum. Yet even the personal 
marketing will do little for the housekeeper 
who does not know what and how to buy. 

The item of meat, for example. The three 
chops which fired my girlish imagination 
would prove rather an expensive article of 
food if ordered frequently. With chops at 
twenty-eight cents a pound, and about three 
to a pound, a dish which provides no left- 
overs is beyond the reach of a woman who 
must economize. When she wishes chops 
her best plan is to order that good and com- 
paratively cheap cut, a fore quarter of lamb, 
and to take her chops from this. This cut 
has been exploited before, but too much can- 
not be said in its favor. The shoulder may 
be lifted out intact (not boned) and used for 
a roast, and there should be from six to ten 
chops, according to the size of the fore 
quarter. The breast and neck may be boned, 
rolled and roasted or cut into pieces and 
cooked for curry or pot-pie or savory stews. 
Bones and trimmings will make soup stock. 

Too much lamb? Surely, if taken on suc- 
cessive days. But the butcher will keep part 
of it in his ice-box until needed, the roast will 
serve for one dinner, the chops for another 
or for lunch. The cold lamb or a mince 
from it will make another lunch or breakfast, 
and a steak or veal cutlets or poultry for the 
dinner meat dish may be interposed before 
the stew or the curry is used. 

Other economies there are in the meat 
line. Those who have learned the excellence 
of a lamb’s liver, which costs ten or twelve 
cents a pound, will seldom indulge in calf’s 
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liver at twenty-five or thirty cents a pound. 
Liver and bacon may be compassed from 
this “cut,” also larded or baked or smoth- 
ered liver or liver en casserole. 

The casserole should be a sine qua non to 
the woman who would live well on small 


means. With its aid all sorts of gracious and 
pleasing economies may be achieved. <A 
breast of lamb may be smothered and made 
savory in a casserole. Chops en casserole 
are delicious, and for this may be bought 
the leg chops, so-called, instead of the cost- 
lier rib or loin chops. Veal—a cheap cut— 
may be simmered in a casserole with tomato 
sauce well flavored with onion. A tough 
fowl may be stewed to tenderness over a 
small flame or a low fire, and then cooked in 
the casserole with plenty of seasoning and 
a rich gravy. The round steak which will 
not broil to juicy tenderness may be sub- 
mitted to the kindly offices of the casserole 
and prove a joy to the eater. 

I have spoken of poultry. A compara- 
tively rare treat this will be to the house- 
hold which lives economically. When a 
roast chicken or duck or turkey figures on 
the bill of fare the outlay must be offset by 
less expensive items on the days following 
the poultry meal. It is worth knowing that 
a tough chicken which has passed its first 
youth and graduated into fowlhood may be 
made toothsome by being first parboiled and 
then roasted with plenty of gravy and fre- 
quent basting. Also let me suggest that in- 
stead of buying high-priced “ milk-fed” 
broilers a young roasting chicken may be 
purchased at several cents less per pound and 
smothered in the oven instead of being 
broiled. The experiment is bound to prove a 
success, if rightly managed. 

There is a science in buying groceries as 
well as meats. Contrary to the popular view, 
I would advise against purchasing them in 
large quantities for a small family. When 
meal gets mouldy, flour weevilly, fine sugar 
caked and lumpy, cereals musty, and canned 
goods stale, let it be on the grocer’s shelves 
rather than in the private pantry. There 
is not enough saved by buying in bulk to 
compensate for the waste by spoiling. The 
tradition of laying in flour and sugar and 
potatoes by the barrel, and other provisions 
in similar proportions, dates back to the 
days of big families and roomy store-closets. 
There is no sense in carrying it into prac- 
tice in a household of two or three. 
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No woman can feed herself and her hus- 
band well, and do it on a small sum, unless 
she has a good fund of personal knowledge 
of cookery. A big part of economical liv- 
ing lies in the judicious use of provisions, 
not only in their first state, but in their sec- 
ond and third appearances, and in the wise 
handling of small left-overs. 

There are no trifles in economy. The 
housekeeper who appreciates this in practice 
as well as in theory is on the road to suc- 
cess in her profession. It may seem hardly 
worth while to save crusts and heels of 
loaves for bread crumbs, scraps of cheese for 
macaroni and soup, bones and all meat trim- 
mings for stock, cold vegetables for salads, 
to make jelly of apple and pineapple peel- 
ings, to keep orange and lemon peel to candy 
for desserts—in short, to throw away nothing 
eatable, no matter how small the fragments, 
but these apparently insignificant savings 
mount up to a goodly total in the course of 
a year, and add much to the variety that one 
may have at small expense. 

“T am always amused when I think of 
Mrs. Q—’s writing on housekeeping topics,” 
a woman said to me not long ago. “She 
lives in the same apartment house as I and 
our kitchen doors adjoin. My thrifty cook 
is in despair over the good food which she 
turned into the garbage-can by Mrs. 
Q—’s cook. She says enough is thrown away 
to feed a small family.” 

Such a state of affairs is not common 
enough in this country to excite remark ex- 
cept when a touch of picturesqueness is add- 
ed to it by its existence in the home of a 
writer on domestic economy. The majority 
of young housekeepers—and a good many 
old ones—have little idea of what real econ- 
omy is. They think it connotes stinginess, 
when, in reality, it need imply nothing of 
the sort. 

The woman who has studied the dispo- 
sition of remnants not have to stint 
her husband in order to keep within a small 
income. She can provide a breakfast of fruit, 
cereal, coffee, toast or rolls, and bacon or 
eggs, or fish, supply a lunch which is plenti- 
ful and appetizing, and spread her table at 
night with a soup, a meat and a couple of 
vegetables, a salad or a sweet, and a cup of 
coffee, have a good variety at all the meals, 
and invite an occasional friend to dinner 
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without exceeding a moderate household al- 
lowance. 
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BY THE MOST NOTED LIVING CHEFS 


A RECEIPT FROM THE TROCADERO 
ISITORS to the Trocadero Restaurant, 
in London, known for short as the 
“Troe,” will reeognize the Turk who 


makes and serves such excellent Turkish 
coffee there by his photograph which is 














THE TURK WHO MAKES THE COFFEE, 


shown here. His own receipt for coffee i- 
appended. Those who do not like sugar in 
their coffee do not choose the Turkish meth- 
od, because, as the receipt shows, sugar is 
used in making it. Others think no other 
receipt can equal it. 


TURKISH COFFEE 
Small pot for one cup. 
Take one teaspoonful of powdered sugar 
and one and a half teaspoonfuls of coffee. 
Mix with three-fourths parts of pot of 
warm water and stir until cream appears 


on the surface. Then place the pot on the 
methylated spirit-lamp with small flame and 
keep on stirring until it boils. Take it off 
for a second and repeat boiling process three 
times, then pour three drops of cold water 
in and serve. 


FROM THE CHEF OF THE HOTEL QUIRINAL 

This receipt is by M. Tranquille Spirducini, 
chef of the Hétel du Quirinal, Rome. 

Prepare a woodcock, put it into the oven 
in a porcelain pan with butter, cover it and 
leave it for some moments. Then add a 
few finely cut onions, a trimming of foie- 
gras and slices of fresh sausage. 

Let it boil together slowly until the wood- 
cock is well done. When just ready to serve 
put in a littl game broth and some port 
wine, cover it, and serve it as soon as it boils. 
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A FAMOUS RUSSIAN SOUP. 

The well-known chef Egoroff (pronounced 
Yegorov), of the Café de Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, who is the originator of soup poklepka 
(mouton a la Russe), began the study of 
the culinary art at the age of thirteen at a 
Russian restaurant. 

One of Monsieur Egoroff’s most interest- 
ing experiences happened during his stay at 
the Hétel Paiva, in Paris, when an order was 
received from an English gentleman of 
Leeds who was about to entertain the Prince 
of Wales, now King Edward VII., at the 
Town Hall. Egoroff was entrusted with the 
preparation of the banquet, which he carried 
out most satisfactorily, receiving at the end 
compliments upon his suecess. The Prince 
was delighted with mouton A la Russe, the 
receipt given below. 

After staying in Paris for one year he was 
asked to return to Petersburg to the Café de 
Paris, in the capacity of head cook, where he 
has remained for thirteen years without any 
break. 


SOUP POKLEPKA (MOUTON A LA RUSSE) 


- Take a brisket of lamb and boil it until 
it is sufficiently tender. Use the following 
vegetables: carrots, parsley, celery, turnips, 
and potatoes; cut them fine or scallop them. 
All these vegetables, with the exception of 
the potatoes, should be parboiled in boiling 
water, and then be simmered in fresh but- 
ter. Pour in the half of the mutton broth 
and let it boil, adding a few laurel leaves, 
pepper, and salt, according to taste. 

After this boil semolina separately until 
it is tender. When the vegetables are half 
cooked put in the potato already prepared 
beforehand, and when everything is quite 
tender put in the mutton previously boiled 
in this broth cut into pieces about three cen- 
timetres in width. Do the same with the 
semolina, then boil the whole for ten min- 
utes and serve it. Before serving it put in 
some parboiled chervil leaves. 


THE GREAT DISH OF A SPANISH CHEF. 


Enrique Alvares is the name of the most 
famous Spanish chef in Madrid. Others 
employed in the royal palace and in clubs 
are French. Alvares is chef in the palace of 
the Duchess of Castrejon, widow of a 
grandee of Spain and one of the most prom- 
inent persons in the court. At her house 
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the late Crown-Prince of Portugal stayed 
when he came to Madrid for the marriage 
of King Alfonso and Queen Ena Victoria, 
and there also took place the first dinner at- 
tended by King Alfonso accompanied by all 
the royal family. 

Last year a dance and dinner was given 
by the Duchess at her house which King Al- 
fonso and Queen Ena Victoria attended; in- 
deed the Duchess is a frequent hostess of 
royalty and gives magnificent banquets to 
the foreign diplomatists and Spanish poli- 
ticians in Madrid. 


DELICIOUS FRITURE (FRY) 
(This is a hot entremet) 


To make the fry, take a pound of beurre 
d’Isigny (a kind of cream cheese) of a square 
size five centimetres in width. These must 
be placed on ice and made quite cold. Cut 
them into slices of one centimetre in thick- 
ness. Dip these slices in flour, then in egg, 
and then in bread crumbs. Then fry these 
little bits in good lard. 

For the stuffing prepare a farci (stuffing) 
of the breast of a boiled fowl, one hundred 
grammes of boiled ham, and bits of truffles, 
the whole well cut into bits and minced in 
the machine. Mix this stuffing with a bech- 
amel—kept thick—and well seasoned with 
salt and museat. Garnish the friture with 
the stuffing at the moment of serving. 
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THE CHILDS FIRST TEETH 
WP 





vided with two sets of teeth in early life 
—a temporary set which are rather frail, 
and, later, permanent and stronger ones, which 


[" the ordinary course of life man is pro- 


replace these. The strength as well as the 
regularity and beauty of the latter depends 
very much upon the preservation of the first 
ones. The temporary teeth, which are also 
called milk teeth, are twenty in number. 
There are ten in each jaw, and they are usu- 
ally cut between the sixth and twenty-fourth 
or thirtieth months. These teeth are in service 
until the seventh year; then the front teeth, 
the first which were cut, are replaced one by 
one by similar teeth which are permanent. 
It takes four or five years for the second 
teeth to replace the first ones. In the mean 
time others of the permanent set are coming 
through and finding a place. 

Teeth are the mechanical instruments pro- 
vided by nature to render food digestible by 
dividing and grinding, thus making it fit to 
enter the stomach; in fact, the first process 
of digestion commences in the mouth, where 
the saliva dissolves part of the finely divided 
food into fluid. Each tooth has its own pe- 
culiar duty to perform and is placed in the 
mouth according to the work that is required 
of it. The eight front teeth, four on either 
jaw opposite each other, are called incisors, 


on account of their broad cutting blade and’ 


scissors-like action in biting off food and ecut- 
ting it up. The next teeth, four in number, 
one at each side of the incisors, are called 
eanines, because in shape they resemble the 
teeth of dogs; they are also ealled eye and 
stomach teeth. In action and use they are 
like the incisors, but have larger roots and 
are much stronger. The next teeth, eight in 
all, complete the temporary set. These are 
called first molars, and when replaced by 
permanent ones the names are changed and 
they are known as bicuspids. These teeth 


are commonly called double teeth; they have 
a broad, flat surface and their use is to grind 
the food into a pulpy mass. 

At the sixth year four large double teeth 
called molars come in, and four more of the 





same kind at the twelfth year. All of these 
are permanent, and, as has been said, occupy 
a space back of where the temporary set are 
or were; these are the last teeth except the 
wisdom teeth, which are not eut until ma- 
turity—anywhere between the seventeenth 
and twenty-fourth years. 

Teeth are composed of three substances— 
enamel, dentine, and nerve pulp. The last 
is extremely sensitive, as most of us have 
cause to know. This sensitive tissue nature 
has carefully encased in dentine, which is 
sometimes called ivory and is next to the 
hardest substance in the body; this in turn 
is carefully covered with shining white 
enamel, which is the hardest substance in the 
body. So we see that nature has certainly 
done her part in the construction of these 
most useful members. Where pressure and 
grinding are to be the work the enamel is 
thickest; wherever there is friction—as with 
the front teeth in biting—there we find the 
enamel not only a little thicker, but so high- 
ly polished and smooth that the teeth can 
rub back and forth against each other almost 
constantly with little danger of wearing 
away. The enamel is, in fact, so hard and 
smooth that it is said that the hardest and 
sharpest steel instrument can be firmly drawn 
across it without leaving the slightest 
scratch. But while enamel is so very hard 
it is also very brittle and a sudden contact 
with a much softer substance than steel, or 
the forcing of some small, hard article—such 
as the point of a pin or needle—between the 
teeth, will cause the enamel to crack and 
chip off. Constant friction of a very small 
particle, even though its composition may 
be fairly soft, will cause the enamel to wear 
away; also the action of certain acids, chiefly 
lactic acid caused by the fermentation of 
food in the mouth, will eat a hole through 
this hard substance. Wherever the enamel 
is destroyed, whether from friction, chipping, 
or the action of fermenting acids, no matter 
how small the spot may ‘be, it leaves the den- 
tine exposed; and while dentine is a very 
hard substance it rapidly crumbles away 
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when exposed to moisture. Thus a little 
cavity is formed which becomes filled with 
particles of food, which cause the dentine 
to soften still more and a larger cavity forms, 
and so on, until it is not long before the 
sensitive nerve pulp is reached. 

There are three distinct parts to the tooth 
—the crown, which is the part exposed above 
the gums; the neck, a narrow band which 
lies just beneath the thin part of the gum; 
and the root, which is a long prong extend- 
ing downward and firmly embedded in the 
jaw. The more pressure that is brought to 
bear upon a tooth the stronger and larger is 
the root. Just as soon as the first teeth ap- 
peor through the gums the crowns of the 
permanent teeth commence to push up and 
against their roots, grinding them away atom 
by atom until the entire roots are absorbed 
and the teeth held in place only by the nar- 
row neck, and it takes but little effort to 
detach the crown. It is very essential that 
these first teeth should remain in the jaw 
until they are replaced by the second ones; 
they should be well cared for and not lost 
through decay, as their retention is necessary 
to secure space for the new ones which are 
to take their place. If the first ones are lost, 
the new teeth are apt to come in irregularly, 
robbing the jaw of a tooth, or two growing in 
the same space, one overlapping the other. 
This irregularity seriously interferes with 
mastication, as the teeth of both upper and 
lower jaw are intended to fit with a certain 
exactness, and when this symmetry is broken, 
if by only a very slight misplacement, pres- 
sure is brought to bear on points where it 
should not be, and in time the enamel is 
worn away. Then again, if each tooth does 
not occupy the space naturally intended for 
it the shape of the jaw is more or less al- 
tered. This is especially so when the eye 
teeth are lost at an early age, as they are 
most useful in preserving the shape of the 
angle of the jaw. Perfect articulation is 
also seriously interfered with by irregular 
or crowded teeth. 

The normal child usually euts his first 
teeth, the two central lower incisors, between 
the sixth and seventh months. With the cut- 
ting of teeth it is not at all uncommon for 
babies to be restless and ofttimes feverish for 
some days or even weeks before the teeth ap- 
pear. The common signs of teething are an 
increased flow of saliva and the eager biting 
of nipple, fingers, or any resisting substance 
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the child can place in the mouth. Teething 
is also occasionally accompanied by more 
serious symptoms, such as diarrhea or, just 
the opposite, stubborn constipation; or severe 
colic right after feeding, and eruption on the 
skin, particularly around the mouth. Some- 
times when a number of teeth are all trying 
to crowd through at once there are convul- 
sions more or less severe. 

While the teeth are cutting their way 
through the gums a boric-acid mouth wash 
should be used at least twice a day. If the 
gums are swollen and bluish in color, the 
colder the mouth wash the better, as cold 
applications give relief. Teething-rings of 
soft rubber may be used, but they should 
be kept scrupulously clean and not allowed 
to lie around on chair, table, or shelf, or to 
drop on the floor and then be put into the 
baby’s mouth. When not in use they should 
be kept in a solution of boric acid or a cup of 
water containing a pinch of borax or soda 
bicarb. Sometimes when the tooth is seen 
just under a thin layer of gum it will ease 
the child greatly to have the skin broken by 
friction. In such a case cover the finger with 
a clean piece of gauze, and rub the spot 
gently with a firm pressure until the gum 
bleeds and you can feel the edge of the tooth. 
If small ulcers should appear in the mouth 
during the teething period—and this is not 
uncommon—they will soon yield to treat- 
ment if touched with a powder composed of 
equal parts of powdered bismuth and burnt 
alum. In addition to this spray the mouth 
three times a day with a solution of fifteen 
grains of chlorate of potash to one ounce of 
water. 

From the time that the first lower tooth 
appears, up to the first year, the mouth 
should be well rinsed or sprayed with a so- 
lution of boric acid or boiled water twice a 
day; more often than this is not necessary, 
as at this age the child secretes enough saliva 
to carry off any residue of milk left in the 
mouth after feeding. The best time for 
using a mouth wash is night and morning, 
for this reason: after the evening meal the 
child is put to bed and presumably sleeps 
the rest of the night; while unconscious with 
sleep the saliva does not gather as freely in 
the mouth, neither does the child swallow 
as often, consequently any milk that remains 
in the mouth after this meal stays there dur- 
ing the night, to ferment and turn acid, 
which is bad for the teeth. In the morning 
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the cleansing of the mouth is also necessary 
on account of the accumulation of mucus 
and mouth bacteria which the warmth of 
the mouth causes to grow in large numbers. 
As the child grows older the number of teeth 
increases, and some solid food in the shape 
of cereals, toast, crackers, eggs, etc., is given 
to the child. Now the teeth will require a 
little more attention, as these foods are more 
or less pasty and will lodge in the crevices 
between the teeth or near the gums. If these 
small particles are allowed to remain long in 
the mouth they decompose. Several swal- 
lows of water after meals will greatly aid in 
loosening the food remaining in the mouth. 
The eight incisors are the first teeth to 
appear, the four molars come next, then the 
canines, then four more molars. As soon as 
the first molars are well through, meat and 
food of a more solid character are usually 
given — food which requires chewing and 
grinding. This hard chewing will often 
force particles of food firmly between the 
teeth, and it should be removed; if the meat 
contains much fat the fat will harden be- 
tween teeth or near the gum, whieh makes it 
necessary, as soon as solid food is given, to 
use a tooth-brush. Small soft brushes with 
but one row of bristles are made for very 
young children; with these small brushes the 
teeth should be carefully gone over inside 
and outside, between the teeth and over the 
grinding surface. After brushing, by means 
of a small syringe tepid water should be 
forced between the teeth and the mouth thor- 
oughly rinsed. Brushes with two rews of 
bristles are made for children a little older. 
Tooth-brushes should never be very wide or 
stiff, as the constant friction of a stiff brush 
will soon cause abrasions of the enamel of 
the first teeth, as well as cause the gums to 
recede from the neck of the tooth; it is not 
necessary to use tooth powders or pastes until 
after the children have reached the meat age; 
then it is useful, as it removes fat or grease 
which adheres to the teeth. The use of cold 
or lukewarm water is not sufficient to do 
this. An excellent powder for children is 
made of equal parts of precipitate of chalk 
and orris root; this makes a very smooth, 
soft powder. If desired, a little saccharin 
may be used to sweeten it. Sugar should 
never be used, as it ferments in the mouth. 
On the teeth of delicate children and those 
whose teeth are neglected there is frequently 
found a rough, greenish deposit close to the 
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gum; this deposit has a rough surface which 
catches and holds tiny particles of food, es- 
pecially those of a pasty nature, such as 
cracker, bread, cereal, ete. These decay, fill- 
ing the mouth with bacteria; the gums are 
infected and soon become tender and bleed 
easily; ulcers will form inside the mouth, 
sometimes extending to the lips and the area 
surrounding them, especially the corners of 
the mouth. As soon as this greenish deposit 
is noticed it should be removed by the use 
of a little powdered pumice and glycerine; 
take a toothpick and wind tightly around it 
a tiny bit of absorbent cotton, then a gentle 
rubbing and time will accomplish its re- 
moval; during this process, however, take 
care to irritate the gums as little as pos- 
sible. After the deposit is removed it 
is well to use the chloride-of-potash mouth 
wash for a while; this and the daily care of 
the teeth as suggested will, in all probability, 
prevent another like deposit from forming. 

Careful rinsing of the mouth is almost as 
important as the use of the brush. The ad- 
dition of some good antiseptic mouth wash is 
desirable for rinsing purposes. 

The nerve pulp of the temporary set of 
teeth is not nearly so sensitive as that of 
the permanent set, consequently decay may 
become well advanced without being discov- 
ered or causing the child the slightest pain. 
This fact makes it desirable to examine the 
child’s mouth occasionally, otherwise large 
cavities might form before any defect is dis- 
covered. Children who are very anemic, who 
are rachitic, afflicted with any constitutional 
disease, or those whose heredity shows a pre- 
disposition to unsound teeth, need especially 
to have their teeth examined often; they 
also require the best care to preserve them. 
It is a common fallacy that indigestion and 
stomach trouble are the cause of early decay 
in the teeth of children. This is not so; in 
fact, quite the opposite is true. When the 
teeth from lack of care become incapable of 
performing their work properly and the food 
is allowed to go into the stomach totally un- 
fit for that organ to receive it, it is then that 
the stomach rebels, and indigestion comes. 

As good digestion depends almost entirely 
upon perfect mastication, all food should be 
chewed and chewed over and over again until 
it is ground so fine and so thoroughly mixed 
with the saliva that a certain portion of it 
is dissolved and partly digested before it 
goes into the stomach. 
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HILE we know that fashion ré- 
\W peats itself, it is always a pleasant 
surprise to see our old friends of 
long ago coming forth again looking pret- 


tier and daintier than ever. After all, it 

the things of real merit that last, and 
our old rick-rack braid is no exception to 
the rule. These modish Parisian designs are 
a great improvement over the old-time ones. 


NO. 1.—LACE 

White cotton No. 20 is a good size for 
this work and a braid one-fourth inch from 
point to point. 

Single ¢rochet in first 
point of braid, 8 ch., 
s. ce. in next point—for 
convenience this will be 
ealled first loop—8 ch., 
double crochet in next 
point, 9 ch., thread 
three times over hook, 
through next point, 
forming third loop; 
draw thread through, 
over, through 2, over, 
through 2, over, through 
2, repeat till 7 points 
are worked and you 
have eight stitches on 
hook, draw the eighth . 
through all the rest, forming a wheel; 9 ch., 
d. ¢. in next point, 8 ch.; repeat till you 
have sufficient length of trimming. 

Second row.—Commence at first point 
worked, make 8 d. e. in first loop, 15 ch., 2 
d. t. ¢. in tenth stitch, 3 d. ec. in third loop 
and three in fourth loop; repeat leaf form, 
making a chain of 5 to start with; when 
complete draw last stitch through upper 
point of first leaf, 10 ch., repeat. 

Heading.—Two ch. treble crochet in every 
third stitch of succeeding row. 

Seallop.—S. ec. in upper right-hand point 
of braid scallop, 10 ch., s. ¢., repeat till five 
points of braid are worked, thread twice over 
hook, draw thread through sixth, seventh, and 
eighth points of braid, and crochet two at a 
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AN INSERTION. 





time till one is left; d. ce. in next point, 10 
ch., s. ¢. in next point, 10 ch., s. e. in next 
point, 10 ch.; repeat 

Ten d. c. in first loop, 3 in next loop, 8 ch.; 
remove hook and pass it between sixth and 
seventh d. c. of previous scallop; draw last 
chain through, forming a small loop, and fill 
with 10 d. c.; add 7 d. e. to the three already 
made, three in next loop, 8 ch. caught back 
and filled in as before; 7 d. c. and three in 
next; this ends one scallop; skip to the next 
loop and make 3 d. ce. In the next 10 d. « 
and continue to the end of the lace. 


NO. 2.—INSERTION 
insertion 
here shown is a partic- 
ularly attractive  de- 
sign. 

Prepare the stars by 
cutting lengths of six 
points of the braid, join 
ends neatly, and draw 


The lace 


points . together as 
shown. 
First le 





crochet in point of star, 
3 ch., picot of 6 ch., § 
ch., p. of 6 ch., 3 ch., 
s. ec. in second point of 

star, 3 ch., p., 9 ch., p., 
3 ch., s. ce. in point of second star, 3 ch., p., 
9 ch., p., 3 ch., s. c. in second point of sec- 
ond star. This forms one repeat. 

The second row forms the chain on the 
other side of the stars, and is exactly like 
the first row except that a s. ec. should be 
added in the fifth stitch of the chain of nine, 
which comes exactly between the stars, thus 
joining the rows and surrounding each star. 

Third row.—Treble crochet in loop to the 
right of upper point of star, 5 ch., p., 5 
ch., t. ce. in second loop, 5 ch., p., 6ech., p., 
5 ch.; repeat entire length. 

The last row forms the heading and is 
composed of alternate t. c. and 2 ch., com- 
meneing directly over the picot and fasten- 
ing in every third stitch. 








A WHITE AND GOLD NECKTIE. 


Repeat the last two rows for the other 
side. 

NO. 3.—NECKTIE. 

This unique necktie is particularly charm- 
ing, and the ease with which it may be made 
is an important point in its favor. 

The stitchery crossing the braid is of wash 
gold thread which can be purchased at any 
art-embroidery department by the spool or 
skein. Size should be about that of No. 20 
sewing-cotton. 

Measure off one yard of braid—No. 25 
is a good size—and commence with 1 d. ec. 
in first point of braid, 2 ch., thread over hook 
and hook over braid and down in hollow di- 
rectly below d. c., draw thread over loosely 
and make a d. t. c., 2 ch., d. c. in next point, 
and continue entire length; after hemming 
end of braid make 4 ch., 1 t. ¢. in centre of 
end, 4 ch., and continue with a d. ec. in first 
point, 2 ch., d. t. ¢. in every alternate diag- 
onal of braid in opposite direction to ones 
already made. 

It may be found necessary to vary the 
number of chain or throw-over stitches, as 
braid numbers are not very reliable, but the 
stitch is so simple that it can easily be ar- 
ranged. 

Now work both edges with No. 16 white 
sewing-cotton as shown in illustration, using 
the same sort of d. c. loop seallop as described 
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in No. 1. Finish end with a large daisy, 
the making of which is described in No. 4, 
and a bunch of tassels. 

Tassel.—Twenty-five ch., d. t. ¢. in twen- 
tieth stitch, draw through, repeat nine times 
in same stitch, fasten with a s. ec. to first one 
made, forming cup shape, 5 ch., and s. ec. 
through each of the twenty chain-stitches. 
Repeat four times. Now work around each 
cup with a d. ec. of gold thread in each stitch, 
10 ch., d. t. e. through fifth chain-stitch, and 
continue as in previous tassel; forming a 
gold cup beneath the white. 


NO. 4.—DAISY TRIMMING. 

In this dainty design each little daisy is 
made separately, thus making it very adapt- 
able, as by varying the manner of fastening 
together one can form lace collar-and-cuff 
sets, yokes, or almost any sort of trimming. 
To make the pattern as shown use medium- 
sized braid. Cut it in lengths in such a way 
as to give twelve points on one side and 
thirteen on the other; sew the first and thir- 
teenth points together. Then with a strong 
thread pass through each point, leaving ends 
long enough to tie. 

Fold the braid back at one of the points 
just passed through and run another thread 
through each corresponding hollow, all the 
way around. 
Now draw the 
threads up and 
tie firmly, and 
you will have a 
perfect daisy 
form. Make a 
yellow centre in 
each one with 
wash embroidery 
eotton by mak- 
ing a loop of 6 
ch. stitches and 
filling it around 
with single cro- 
chet and sewing 
it in place,or a 
group of French 
knots may be 
used insteatt 
Sew ‘the daisies 
together and crochet the heading as shown. 





A DAISY PATTERN. 


NO. 5.—NECKLACE 
The necklace here illustrated is extremely 
effective when worn with a summer gown 
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of delicate color and the ease with which 
it may be laundered is a great advantage. 
Purchase the braid in three sizes, nicely 
graded, and of the largest make three daisies 
of fifteen points each; of the next size, five 
daisies of fourteen points each; and of the 
smallest, fifteen daisies of twelve points 
each. Make yellow centres in all. The work 
of crocheting them together is very simple, 
but one must be careful not to twist the 
chain and to attach the flowers in such a 
way as to keep them fiat. 
Use crochet cotton No. 30. 
Begin with a chain of twen- 
ty-five stitches, attach a small 
daisy by a single crochet 
through one point, 18 ch. a 
second daisy, 18 ch. a third 
daisy, 22 ch. a medium daisy, 
20 ch. another medium daisy, 
20 ch. a large daisy, 16 ch. a 
second large daisy which is 
the centre of your necklace; 
repeat reversely for the other 
half. Now attach your 
thread to the first stitch 
made, 28 ch., attach to oppo- 
site point of first daisy, 24 
ch., attach to point of second daisy, 24 ch., 
third daisy, 20 ch., attach to a small daisy 
to form a pendant, 6 ch., skip 2 points of 
the flower and attach, 6 ch., single crochet in 
fourteenth ch. stitch, 14 ch., attach in first me- 
dium-sized daisy, 21 ch., pendant as before, 
15 ch., attach to second medium-sized daisy, 
repeat and attach to the seventh point of 
first large daisy; 9 ch., attach to eighth 
point of same daisy, 30 ch., attach to sev- 
enth point of centre daisy; 4 ch., and at- 
tach to a centre point of the group of three 
small daisies previously sewed together, 4 
ch., and attach to eighth point. Repeat. 
Next attach thread in fifth stitch of the loop 
between seventh and eighth points of first 
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large daisy, 35 ch., attach as shown to the 
group, 5. ch., s. ec. in thirtieth stitch, 14 ch., 
attach to last daisy, chain long enough to 
cross the flower loosely at the back, and at- 
tach to another point, as shown, skipping 
three petals; repeat, finishing in loop ar- 
ranged in third large daisy. 


NO. 6.—TASSELS 
Cover entire 
.. to make it 


Tassels the same as No. 3. 
length of upper chain with d. ¢ 





NECKLACE OF RICK-RACK BRAID. 


heavier. Centres of flowers and lower part 
of tassels to be made of yellow embroidery 
cotton. The braid and the mercerized cot- 
ton in yellow for the daisy centres may be 
bought of any dealer in embroidery materi- 
als. The ordinary sewing-cotton or crochet- 
cotton may be used for the crochet work, 
and a fine steel crochet hook. The little 
necktie is suitable to use as a finish to a 
linen or lace stock, and will add a very 
smart touch to a summer shirtwaist, while 
the necklace of daisies is especially effective 
over lingerie waists. Much of the work is so 


simple to do that an intelligent child could 
follow the directions and find amusement in 
making the daisies. 
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ILE soft seductive May air arouses a 

fascinated interest in the agreeable 

task of making the veranda a fitting 
mise en scene for the summer drama so soon 
to be acted behind the curtain of its protect- 
ing vines. Fated to become the scene of 
many a gay gossip over a friendly cup of 
tea, of excited discussions over games of golf 
or tennis, of long self-forgetful days lost be- 
tween the covers of the latest novel, and of 
moonlit nights spent in soulful confidences, 
to the drowsy accompaniment of the life-long 
argument as to whether Katy-did or Katy- 
didn’t, it must be made ready to play its im- 
portant part as background when the curtain 
is first rumg up. 

It must be attractive, comfortable, and se- 
cluded, adding the coziness of an indoor liv- 
ing-room to the charms of the out-of-door 
atmosphere and natural beauties. The ideal 
place for the veranda is on the side of the 
house least exposed to neighbors and passers- 
by. Lacking this advantage of position, se- 
clusion must be sought by means of vines, 
curtains, and screens. Vines are an added 
beauty as well as a protection, and must 
necessarily be thought of early in the sea- 
son if they are to fulfil their mission satis- 
factorily. While waiting for the slow growth 
of the perennials—the lovely clematis, 
wistaria, trumpet vine, etc.—one may always 
resort to the rapid growth of the many an- 
nuals, among them the so-called cucumber 
vine and the ever-satisfying morning-glory. 
When a veranda has no railing, even when it 
has, it adds to its beauty as well as its pro- 
tection to plant low-growing feathery shrubs 
in front of it. If it has a northern expos- 
ure rhododendrons make an effective shield. 
If it is desirable to add still more protec- 
tion, chicken wire may be stretched across 
the front to take the place of a railing, and 
rapid-growing vines, like the German ivy, 
trained to grow over it. It will soon be ecov- 
ered. Piazza boxes filled with gay geraniums 
placed in front of this background are lovely. 
The German ivys intended for the screen may 
be planted in these boxes. Tobe artistically 








successful, piazza boxes should be painted 
like the house, and the subject of color in re- 
lation to the house and the piazza furnish- 
ings should be carefully considered in select- 
ing the flowers to place in them. Baskets 
filled with hanging vines and flowers har- 
monizing with those in the boxes are very 
effective hung between the pillars. 

Veranda curtains for protection against 
the sun may be bought made of bamboo or 
canvas, or they may be made at home of can- 
vas, matting, or denim. 

When we begin to consider the subject of 
furniture we are confronted with an almost 
unlimited range of prices, but with a lim- 
ited variety of furniture. We may pay from 
a dollar up to twenty for a chair, and from 
three up to twenty for a table. On prac- 
tical thoughts intent we may visit the base- 
ments of the department stores and allow our 
thoughts to linger on the possibilities of iron- 
ing-table settles, and the common “ garden 
variety ” of kitchen chairs after a masterly 
home treatment with an alluring pot of new 
paint; or with fuller purses we may take the 
elevator to an upper floor and wander among 
the bewildering array of spring bargains, all 
marked down “for this day only.” 

There in a conspicuous place, won by long- 
tried worth, we find our old friend the maple 
rocker with broad arms and high back, as 
supremely comfortable as when plucked in 
the old days from the top-heavy loads of 
summer furniture wending their way slowly 
through the village streets. Then it was the 
fashion to be dressed in brilliant scarlet. 
Now scarlet has gone out and green has come 
in, but the comfort and the durability are the 
same. The seats and back are of closely 
woven double cane. There are no small 
tacks to come out and tear the clothes, and 
no glue to loosen. They stand both weather 
and weight, and when properly painted to 
harmonize with the general color scheme are 
by no means homely or unattractive. A few 
of these, large and small, with and without 
arms, when combined with an ironing-table 
settle which may be trusted to serve either of 
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its comfortable purposes as seat or table, 
make a most satisfying veranda set. Of 
course a few gay chintz or Turkey-red pil- 
lows are needed to give color. 

Even on the piazza we may have an artis- 
tic color scheme. The very fact that we love 
bright colors there in flowers and pillows 
makes it necessary to consider the subject 
very carefully. She who does this will not 
look kindly upon the companionship of scar- 
let geranium, crimson ramblers, and Turkey- 
red cushions. Nor will she encourage the 
growth of purple clematis on a_ red-brick 
house in close proximity to scarlet furniture 
and vose cretonne cushions. Why not a 
wistaria vine and wistaria cretonne cushions 
with green furniture, or rose vines and rose 
eretonne cushions, and geraniums and Tur- 
key-red cushions? These combinations may 
be made a delight to the eye. 

To return to the selection ef the furniture 
itself, there are some simple mission shapes 
in cheap oak stained green with rush seats 
that are both comfortable and reasonable in 
price. They, too, would combine well with 
the ironing-table settle. 

Next in price comes the rough hickory 
furniture which is extremely artistic as well 
as durable and comfortable. It has the su- 
preme virtue of withstanding the weather 
perfectly so that it may safely be used on 
uncovered porches and in gardens. There are 
straight chairs, armchairs, settees, tables, 
couches—all the pieces that are to be found 
in the more conventional sets. The prices 
are really lower than those paid for the maple 
rockers and armchairs. There are straight 
chairs for $2, armchairs for $3.50, tables for 
$5, and settees for $5.50. 

The shapes and colors in the rattan furni- 
ture are getting more beautiful all the time, 
but the prices have dropped very little. Five 
dollars is the lowest price for a chair, but 
that is a good one. From that they go up to 
twelve and fifteen. The five-dollar chair is 
comfortable, however, and may be stained any 
color. The great difference in price in rat- 
tan furniture is due to the way it is made, 
whether the weave is coarse or fine, and 
whether the frame of the chair is strong or 
weak. An examination of one of the cheaper 
chairs will show a lack of strength and sup- 
port which will not be noticeable at first, but 
which may be the cause of the chairs getting 
out of shape in time. The higher the price, 
the greater the durability. Moreover, a few 
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tests will show that the poorly made rockers 
tip one back in a most disconcerting man- 
ner, while the straight chairs tip one for- 
ward. Beware of willow or wicker furniture 
put together with glue or tacks. It is bound 
The willow will unwind and the 
tacks will catch and tear the clothes. 

Some of the newest shapes in the best 
makes of rattan and wicker are lovely. 
Many of them follow the lines of the English 
winged chairs, varying it in numerous dif- 
ferent ways. The settees follow the same 
lines. The hour-glass chair is extremely. com- 
fortable, and so are the reclining-chairs, fol- 
lowing the Morris model. Frequently one 
sees the square mission lines. These are very 
satisfactory. The newest finish consists of a 
back and seat of closely woven wicker or 
cane in the natural color outlined with a 
rattan border or binding in soft green. The 
frame is also green; any other color may be 
substituted for the green. 

The green grass furniture comes in shapes 
similar to the wicker and rattan. The color 
is beautiful and combines well with brilliant 
red or lavender furnishing. Authorities -dif- 
fer as to its durability, but it is at least safe 
to protect it from rain and dampness. 

No veranda is complete now without its 
swinging seat. It may be of wood stained 
green, of rattan, or of canvas. The prices 
hover around $12, ranging higher rather than 
lower. These seats are taking the place of 
hammocks. An even better substitute is the 
swinging canvas couch, six feet long, in 
which one may sleep as well as sit. This is 


to loosen. 


made entirely of heavy canvas and is abso- 
lutely flat, with a mattress seat. One may 
even have a spring under the mattress by 
paying $2 extra. There are perpendicular 
canvas ends, and one may have a canvas 
back or not, as one prefers. 

Canvas reclining and swinging chairs, al- 
though not new, are.extremely comfortable, 
and surprisingly cheap, some as low as $1. 

If one is fitting out a veranda for the chil- 
dren where they may be kept under a watch- 
ful eye a sand-box should not be forgotten. 
It may be made a never-ending source of 
amusement. The boxes are raised from the 
ground just far enough to allow the chil- 
dren to sit in little kindergarten chairs 
around them. They are from ten to twelve 
inches deep and may be found in all sizes 
from 2X4 feet up. The smallest size costs 
$6 when bought in the shops, 





of beauty and a joy forever,” from 

the time of our grandmothers, when 
many a coquettish face, framed in its flow- 
er-wreathed bonnet, carried on its little ro- 
mance under the protecting shade of a deli- 
cately tinted or flowered parasol. 


A LADY’S sunshade has been a “thing 





EMBROIDERY AND LACE COMBINED. 


The present day sees them still in their 
glory, and of most ravishing designs, ma- 
terials, and colors, either adding an attract- 
ive bit of contrasting color or following 
out the prevailing tone of a costume; in any 
case adding greatly to the general effect. 

In these days of dainty lingerie, the lin- 
gerie parasol holds its own, and a few de- 
signs are shown that may easily be repro- 
duced at home. If one has a good frame 
but with a worn silk cover, the silk is ripped 
off and the frame may be used perfectly 
well, the recovering being not nearly as 
bothersome as it may seem. 

In some cases, such as Fig. 1 and Fig. 4, 
the embroidery may be done on the finished 
sunshade; in that ease, so much the easier, 
as very good ones may be bought for very 
little money. 

Fig. 1 is of medium-weight linen, em- 
broidered in a conventional leaf design with 
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heavy lace to fill out the edges. It is ex- 
tremely simple, the “edges being a long and 
short stitch, the veinings of the leaves either 
a heavy outlining or French embroidery. 
After the marking is done, the design to be 
embroidered should be slightly stuffed before 
the stitching is done to make it firm. A 
strong Valenciennes or Cluny lace is used 
for the edges, and the parasol lined with 
silk if desired. In marking the linen, it is 
better to have the parasol open, as may be 
imagined. Baste the lace in place over the 
linen and all around the edges to be em- 
broidered, making sure that the right side 
is up. When the embroidery is finished— 
and in doing the edges one must be sure that 
the lace is caught in with each stiteh—cut 
the linen away from under the lace, trim- 
ming the edges carefully. In pressing the 
cover, when it is on in this way, open the 
parasol and lay right side down on the iron- 
ing-board, dampen, and press on the wrong 
side with a hot iron. 

Fig. 2 is covered with a rather sheer linen 
lawn, and lined with pink silk, either taffeta 
or a heavy India silk. Supposing one does 
the covering oneself, it is wise to cut a pat- 
tern, all the eight pieces exactly, out of mus- 
lin, baste together, and try on the frame, see- 
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A WREATHED MONOGRAM DESIGN, 


ing that it fits smoothly. When fitted per- 
fectly, cut out the silk, hem the edges, and 
sew the eight pieces together on the machine. 
Lay over the frame and fasten securely to the 
ribs. The materia] is marked and embroid+ 
ered before it is cut out, the embroidery be- 
ing eyelet-work for the flowers, and French 
embroidery for the dots. The embroidery be- 
ing finished, cut out the eight pieces care- 
fully and press on the wrong side. Then sew 
together, being careful not to muss them, 
and fasten to the silk cover. The insertion 
and edging of Valenciennes lace are first 
sewed together, then the insertion whipped 
on the linen, allowance being made in ful- 
ness for the turning at each rib. A little 
rosette of ribbon or the silk finishes the top, 
and either a tassel or bow for the handle. 
Fig. 3 is again of sheer linen, with a lin- 
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ing of light-colored silk. The embroidery is 
a design of small flowers and leaves in 
French embroidery and the edge finished with 
a narrow seam beading and a frill of lace 
edging about an inch and a half wide. In 
one panel of the linen a medallion is made by 
inserting a piece of half-inch Valenciennes 
lace in the manner shown, leaving the ob- 
long linen centre for the monogram. A 
large bow of white ribbon with dots the color 
of the silk lining, finishes the handle, with 
a rosette at the top of the same ribbon. 

Fig. 4 is attractive in either a heavy linen 
with no lining, or again the sheer linen 
lawn, with colored silk lining giving a 
tinge of color to the outside. The design 
of flowers, leaves, and dots is the French em- 
broidery, the edge being a heavy buttonhol- 





WITH A COLORED BAND AT THE EDGE, 


ing. The centres of the flowers are eyelets, 
allowing the silk to show through. 

Fig. 5 is especially attractive on account 
of the colored linen that forms the edge. Any 
of the pretty shades, such as rose-pink, laven- 
der, light green, etc., is effective for this 
design, and the lining of the parasol the 
same shade of silk. The colored linen bor- 
der is finished with a narrow hem and is 
joined to the white by a narrow seam bead- 
ing. The flowers of the design are in cut- 
work, giving a very pretty effect with the 
shade of the silk showing through; the 
leaves and stems are solid. If desired, col- 
ored wash mercerized cotton the color of the 
linen could be used, carrying out the color 
scheme of the gown. With a colored linen 
gown the samé shade as the border of the 
parasol, the latter is most effective. 
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This question, put to every club member in the land, and answered 
thoughtfully, means a wealth of suggestion and information. The an- 


swers must be to some extent official. 


It may not be possible, in every 


case, for the secretary of the club to write the record of the best thing 


her club has ever done. 


A private member of the club may be the best one 


to do it, or the only one who wants to do it. But in such a case the private 
club member must send her paper through the secretary of the club, and have 
it thus officially recognized as coming from the club. 

The time is limited to the last five years. From January, 1904, and onward, 


all experiences must be dated. 


It will make the articles especially valuable to have them set forth ac- 
curately what money, if any, was necessary to carry through the best thing 
ever done by the club, and what committees were needed, and their num 
bers. In case of an entertainment, tha size of hall available should always 
be noted. In this way a small club can estimate whether the thing that suc- 
ceeded elsewhere can be wisely attempted by it or not. Contributions must 
be typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and must not contain less than 
four hundred words or more than eight hundred words. 

The name of the club and its address will be used in the articles accepted 
and printed. The name of the writer of the record need not, however, be 


used unless she so desires. 


For the best five of these club records received the Bazar will pay $25 each. 
For every record printed, no matter how many are used in the symposium, 


the Bazar will pay $5. 


Address the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Club Department, Harper & Broth- 


ers, Franklin Square, New York. 


A Life Saved 

Your question, “ What is the best thing 
our club has ever done?” appeals to us. 

-Our club is an Episcopal Church organi- 
zation called the “Armitage Club.” We 
were five years old last November. Our chief 
aim had been to save all possible to help in 
the building of a parish house, which we all 
felt was almost a necessity, with a club of 
sixty members and average attendance of 
thirty-five or forty, depending upon the hos- 
pitality of some of our church people to 
open their homes to the club for the weekly 
meetings. (Here I may add that the parish 
house is being built at the present time.) 

During the winter of 1907 one of our phy- 
sicians called the attention of the chairman 
of our charity committee to the fact that a 
young girl, alone in the city and working 
to support herself—a communicant of the 





church, but not a club member—was ill with 
tuberculosis, and that unless she could be 
sent to the State sanatorium at Hebron, he 
feared the result. 

It was voted by the club to send the young 
girl to Hebron and keep her there as long 
as we could raise the money to do so— 
thinking that the present need of trying to 
save a life was more essential than saving 
for a future parish house. 

Some weeks it did not seem possible to 
meet the expenses of the next week, but the 
unfailing work of the chairman of the char- 
ity committee in procuring not only the 
weekly amount of money required, but: also 
warm blankets, clothing, etc., for our patient, 
together with the ready help and self-denial 
on the part of the club members (many of 
whom were working-girls), eight months went 
by, and at the end of that time our frail lit- 
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tle girl returned home an “ arrested” case, 
well and strong and able to again earn her 
own living. 

This, a life saved, has been our greatest 
work, and the bond of love created in this 
work and self-denial, during the infancy of 
our club, is still felt among us all. 

Aanes Stirtiwsa Rew. 

Auausta, MAINE. 

Submitted by Claridel Bradstreet, Secretary, 
Armitage Club. 


A Social Centre for the Neighborhood 

Tue very best thing our club has done in 
its eight months of existence was to organize. 

Our neighborhood embraces a territory of 
five miles, with no village centre. We live 
in the open country, our nearest neighbor a 
mile away. Still, we are a fun-loving and 
book-loving people. 

Two of us, calling at one neighbor’s, were 
discussing our poor social advantages and 
while bewailing them the jdea came, Why 
can’t we do something to better them? We 
talked this over, called our other neighbors 
up over the telephone and called a meeting 
to discuss ways and means of doing this. 

There were eight of us at this first meet- 
ing. We diseussed plans, appointed com- 
mittees to draw up our constitution and by- 
laws, to select a name for our club, and to de- 
cide on our winter’s work. We also decided 
that aside from our regular course of study 
we would have a current-events discussion 
and music at each meeting. Also we would 
meet in rotation with each member, and each 
hostess in turn would serve some light re- 
freshment. ‘ 

At our first regular meeting, a month 
later, we found the committees reporting 
as follows: Our club was to be called The 
Home Traveller’s Club, from a suggestion 
in one number of Harper’s Bazar. Each 
member as a yearly fee would contribute one 
of the best popular books, as a monthly fee 
five cents, the money to be used for incident- 
al expenses. Books that we have to have 
for reference in connection with our topic 
were to be bought by the club. 

Scotland was to be our topic of study for 
the year—we are principally of Scottish 
descent. 

We then wrote to the Home Study De- 
partment of the Bazar and obtained some 
valuable hints on our topic, which we were 
glad to accept. We have studied briefly the 
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history of Scotland up to the time of the 
House of Stuart, and will take up Scott’s 
Journal of Edinburgh later. 

Our meetings are highly enjoyable. We 
feel that we are not losing our social sense, 
and then, from a mental standpoint, they are 
stimulating. 

We are all young mothers, with very young 
children—there having been three additions 
to our families and the club this winter. 
We go even if we have to take a few babies 
with us, and the dressing up and going does 
us good; but that is not the greatest good 
our meetings do us. 

While we all feel that the best thing we 
have done for our neighborhood was to or- 
ganize this club, we are sure that the best 
of our club is in the future. We young 
mothers are expecting under the club’s aus- 
pices to shape the social life of our little 
community and thereby keep in close touch 
with our ehildren as they grow older. 

We do not intend to be laid on the shelf, 
as sO many country matrons are. We hope 
to keep ourselves young and attractive, not 
only for our own selfish vanity, but that 
we may be of the best help to our husbands 
and children. To be good wives and mothers 
is our highest ambition and we think our 
club one of the great factors to that end. 

The appeal of “ Rustica” in the Bazar for 
March struck a responsive chord in our 
hearts, and itis with her case in view that 
[ am writing of this wee club composed of 
only ten rustice down here in the long-leaf- 
pine section of the old North State. 

A. Cromartie. 

GarLANp, Nortu CaRro.ina. 

Submitted by Mrs. William Sloan, Secretary 
of The Home Traveller’s Club. 


The Yebo Club 
[The following paper does not meet any 
of the rules of the Bazar’s discussion. Never- 
theless we publish it, and the intelligent read- 
er will not ask why.—Ebrror. ] 





WE are a big family. Big families are 
much jollier than little ones, don’t you think 
so? But such swarms of children get on 
what grown-ups call their “nerves,” and we 
used to get on mamma’s nerves something 
awful. It was mamma’s nerves that started 
all this. 

We have always had a family club of just 
us children. The best thing our club ever 
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did was to change its name and adopt this 
constitution, 

Mind your parents in everything. 

There is more to that constitution than 
you may think. We renamed the club “ The 
Yebo,” which is obey spelled backward. 

Part of this club is real boys and the other 
part is tomboys, and we simply cannot stand 
anything goody-goody, so we made it a mil- 
itary club with our parents commanders-in- 
chief so that it would not be too much like 
“Stepping Heavenward.” 

This began one night at supper; papa had 
not come home yet, and we were cutting 
up horribly. Suddenly mamma left the table 
saying: “There is no pleasure in children. 
You do the last thing for them and they 
don’t care a snap for you.” We became 
silent and most awfully ashamed, and after 
supper we held a council and formed the 
Yebo, and elected generals, captains, lieu- 
tenants, etc. The beauty of it is that a plain 
private may salute and say “ Yebo” to his 
superior officer and the officer must, on his 
honor punish himself good and hard. With 
the little kids we help them choose a suitable 
punishment. The punishments are always 
something useful. For instance, once one 
of us was very mutinous, and she had to 
mow the lawn all the afternoon. It was a 
sizzling hot day too, and there was some- 
thing the matter with the lawn-mower. This 
is often true of lawn-mowers. 

Then there is the relief corps. The day 
the servant went out and didn’t come back 
the relief corps was ordered out to make 
beds and set the table. This last was real 
fun. We formed a living chain from the 
dining-room through the pantry to the kitch- 
en, and handed plates and knives and things 
down the line as quickly as possible, and the 
end man put them in place. One Saturday 
night when mamma was sick a detachment 
was called out to tub the little chaps by 
the wholesale. The pleasant - conversation 
corps has to furnish interesting topics for 
conversation at meals and keep the ball roll- 
ing so that it is not such a strain on grown- 
up nerves when milk is upset and we do not 
handle our forks properly. 

All this is carried out in the strictest mil- 
itary order. We fall in at the “bugle” call 
and march to the table. Then we break 
ranks and the conversation corps goes on 
duty. Afterward we fall in again and the 
one who, in the judgment of the others, has 


committed a serious breach of etiquette is 
put in the guard-house. One good plan for 
table manners that we invented is this: We 
used to eat without thinking about passing 
things around. As we are divided pretty 
equally, about half the army on each side 
of the table, we now make a campaign on 
each division to see which side can pass the 
most number of things to a grown-up. It 
counts one every time you pass something 
to an adult, but if you stupidly pass what 
they already have, or what they have refused, 
it counts one off. 

We each kept count of the number of un- 
yeboes through the week, and on Sunday the 
one who has been the best receives the badge 
of honor. As the Bazar wants to know 
the expenses, I will state that all we ever 
spent was ten cents apiece for badges. The 
honor pin cost a quarter, it is just lke the 
common pins, but with a silver wreath 
around it. 

We have lots of fun in our club. We have 
a camp in the back yard with a fine red and 
white Yebo flag. We fight wild Indians, sons 
of Daniel Boone, and Knights of the Round 
Table. We have a baseball team, we have 
snowball fights, and skating races; spreads 
and plays and all sorts of sport. So the 
goody side, though its foundation, does not 
get too uppermost. The Yebo works like 
a charm, and anybody may try it, of course, 
only please, please, please don’t use our name 
of “ Yebo.” 

I must say that we are as well behaved as 
the children of the numerous mothers who 
go to “The Child-Study Club,” and read 
essays on “child nature” while their kids 
are off dear knows where, up to all sorts of 
unyeboing. I don’t see what on earth they 
ean find to study about child nature; but I 
suppose their children’s natures are compli- 
eated and not plain like ours. 

This is the best thing our club has ever 
done, and though it never gave any “clever 
entertainment,” and never even thought of 
“a course of lectures,” and oh, never, never, 
had the least thing to do with passing any 
“State law,” it does “local work” I sup- 
pose, although we never called it that before, 
and it is far more useful than you may sup- 
pose from just reading this. But get your 
children to try it awhile and you will see. 

“ Officially signed.” 
Anna Maria Louisa Perrot Rose. 
Upper Montciair, New Jersey. 
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HE woman who knows how to trans- 

form a severely plain dish into one that 

looks elaborate, has learned one of the 

first principles of domestic economy. Left- 

overs take on a new charm under her hands, 

and simple boiled rice or beef stew or bread 

pudding acquire altogether new and appetiz- 
ing flavors. 

As to the trouble involved—and some wom- 

en seem to think that sufficient to be the 

















DECORATED INDIVIDUAL PUDDINGS. 


proverbial last straw—it is no trouble at all 
to decorate a dish; it is not a question of 
“trouble,” but of ingenuity. How long does 
it take to put a slice or two of lemon and 
a sprig of parsley on a platter of fish? And 
yet that little touch is what many house- 
keepers resolutely avoid, and very foolishly. 

A few utensils for moulding jellies and 
salads are necessary to keep in the kitchen 
closet, and a little green of one sort or an- 
other will be wanted every day. Aside from 
these, almost anything in the house may be 
utilized to advantage, such as a few slices 
of beet or carrot or turnip, these tor be cut 
out in fancy shapes with a five-cent tin cutter. 

It is a mistake, however, to overdo the 
decorating. Too many cooks put this or that 
on a dish till it suggests an untrained whole- 
sale caterer. Good taste is a first requisite 
when one begins to learn the art of making 
dishes attractive, and it is better to have just 
a touch of green, or a salad with a simple 
form, rather than something ornate and giv- 
ing the effect of being complex. 





B oY eof OSE PHINE GRENIER. 


Soups served in cups are improved by hav- 
ing a spoonful of whipped cream put on top 
of each. Purées need a handful of crofitons 
scattered over them at the last minute before 
serving, especially such as purée of green 
pease. Or tiny little noodles may be put on 
top, if one has learned the art of making 
them. Clear soups may have several things 
in them. There are very small stars, squares, 
triangles, and such things to be had at the 
Italian groceries in a city, made out of maca- 
roni paste, and ten cents’ worth lasts a long 
time. Or boiled carrots may be sliced thin 
and cut into hearts or stars and used alone 
or mixed with a little rice or barley. In a 
strictly vegetable soup small shapes of car- 
rots, turnips, and potatoes may all be used. 

In a potato purée or cream a spoonful of 
pease gives a pretty touch; a little popped 
corn, the large full kernels only, may be drop- 
ped at the last moment on a corn soup. 

As to meats, a good rule to remember is 
to use green freely with everything fried 
or panned, and not to mix it with other 
things. That is, fried chicken is best served 
with the platter liberally edged with parsley, 
and so is fried ham and sliced mutton steaks. 
But with other things there are a number of 
admissible garnishes. Chops may have a few 
slices of lemon with the parsley, or there may 
be a mound of pease in the centre of the dish 
and the chops arranged around the edge with 
the parsley and lemon also. For veal chops 
or cutlet cut into strips the same combination 
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CUCUMBERS IN ASPIC JELLY. 
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a round bow] and put into the oven to 
set firm; then turn it out on a round 
platter and put an edge of scrambled 
eggs all around it, with a little pars- 
ley. Croquettes may have a sprig of 
parsley stuck into each one, if they 
are moulded into pyramids, and more 
around the dish. Or there may be 
pease in the centre of a ring of cro- 
quettes or creamed button mush- 
rooms. 

Cold meats need plenty of garnish- 








CHICKEN FRICASSEE WITH RICE AND PIMENTOS. 


may be used as for the chops. Sliced veal 
cutlet may also have an edge of boiled rice 
mixed with thick tomato; this may be put 
on in rounded spoonfuls and the parsley add- 
ed between them. 

Pork tenderloins, Frenched, should be laid 
on a long platter in overlapping pieces, and 
there may be an edge of spoonfuls of mashed 
or riced potato, with a very little parsley here 
and there. Or mashed potato may be mould- 
ed into the shape of pears with the hands, and 
in each one may be put a clove for a blossom 
and a bit of parsley stalk for the stem, and 
these may be arranged around the tenderloins ; 
they may also be used with chops or cutlet. 

Venison should have stiffly moulded cur- 
rant jelly around it if it is served as a steak, 
and to make this, currant jelly may be melt- 
ed and set with gelatine in small moulds and 
these turned out at the last moment. Beef- 
steak should have either parsley alone around 
it, or parsley and lemon slices; or it may have 
an edge of alternate potato balls and spoon- 
fuls of pease. For home-made planked steak 
these may also be used, but the potatoes may 
be browned in deep fat; or there may be small 
balls of cooked carrots, made with the potato- 
scoop, put in piles also with the other things. 

Stewed or fricaseed chicken may be trans- 
formed into a really charming dish if a 
small can of pimentos is used in decorat- 
ing. Have some boiled rice ready, well sea- 
soned, and put this around the platter first, 
and on it lay at even intervals halves of pi- 
mentos; the scarlet and white, set off with a 
little green parsley, make this simple chicken 
into a “company ” dish. The rice and chick- 
en left over may be put into small moulds 
and strips of red pimento crossed on each, for 
another day. 

Corned-beef hash may be pressed down into 


ing, and for this watercress is in- 
valuable; a bed of it is excellent un- 
der sliced mutton or lamb. Cold 
roast beef may have an edge of clear aspic 
jelly, chopped and put on very cold. This 
jelly, by the way, is most appetizing with all 
cold meat, and may be used with chicken or 
lamb as well as beef. It is simply made by 
setting any clear brown soup with a little 
gelatine and putting it into a shallow dish 
to harden; it may be cut up with a knife or 
chopped in a very cold bowl. Put parsley 
on with it, always. Lettuce may be cut 
across the entire head with a scissors till it 
looks like grass and this used with meats. 
Or sliced hard-boiled eggs may be put around 
the platter. Quartered hard-boiled eggs may 
also be mixed with mayonnaise and put about 
lamb or chicken, with sprigs of parsley, and 
pease may be used in the same way. 

Fish, generally speaking, needs both green 
and lemon garnishes. Plain fried fish of 
any sort may have lemon slices dipped in 
finely chopped parsley only, for a change, or 
with a few sprigs added. Fried smelts may 
have the tartare sauce put into green peppers 
or lemon cups. Boiled fish needs small po- 
tato balls sprinkled with parsley put around 
in piles; or sometimes cooked shrimps with 
parsley instead for variety. Fish sauces, as 

















A SIMPLE RICE DISH DECORATED. 
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a rule, should be passed, not poured over the 
whole piece, but a thick tomato sauce may be 
spread on slices of cod or halibut. Small fish 
—trout, perch, pan-fish, and the like—may 
be laid on a thick bed of watercress, one 
completely hiding the platter beneath, and 
then lemon quarters laid around, or over- 
lapping slices of lemon, snipped into seallops 
around the edge. Shell-fish looks best served 
in its own or in scallop shells. Vegetables 
need little decorating; the more simply they 
are served the better, as a rule. But yet there 
should be some thought taken to make them 
attractive. Corn on the cob should be laid 
in a folded napkin; mashed potatoes need a 
few sprigs of parsley; boiled potatoes should 
have chopped parsley on them. Eggplant 
may be cut into halves, the centres 
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As to desserts, here is where a little knowl- 
edge of decorating counts largely, for, as a 
housekeeper well knows, it is necessary to 
serve the same thing over. and over and a 
trifling change makes it seem new. 

Fruit jellies may be made in infinite va- 
riety, using fresh fruit in summer and canned 
in winter; circle moulds are useful in prepar- 
ing desserts of these, when whipped cream is 
plenty for the centre. When it is not, then 
a melon shape may be used, or one of the or- 
dinary fluted ones. A long twisted mould is 
excellent for jellies, also, and cream may or 
may not be used with these. 

Simple boiled rice made into small balls 
with a strawberry concealed in each may 
have little green leaves stuck in the balls. In 





scooped out and sealloped and put 
back, and served in the shell. Stuffed 
cucumbers may also be served in the 
shell. Tomatoes need lettuce under 
them, if served fresh. 

Salads are too often over-decorated, 
so that it is well to study simplicity 
rather than elaboration in handling 
them. Still, a very plain salad tastes 
all the better if served in a dainty 
way. 

Lobster salad needs to have the 
small claws put around it, with hard- 
boiled egg quarters; chicken salad re- 











quires tiny white lettuce hearts and 

olives; cucumbers and tomatoes may 

be served together, either sliced on 

lettuce or put into the halved cucumber shells. 
Sliced cucumbers may be put into small 
moulds which may be filled up with chopped 
cucumbers mixed with gelatine and the 
moulds turned out on watercress and sur- 
rounded with more cucumber slices. Whole 
tomatoes filled with any salad need lettuce 
beneath them. 

Asparagus should be served whole; a num- 
ber of stalks may be slipped into rings of 
green pepper or tomato, to make individual 
portions. Green or red pepper shells are very 
pretty, filled with any sort of salad and served 
on lettuce; they may be cut lengthwise, and 
among them piles of cream-cheese balls may 
be arranged. Cauliflower may have a border 
of pease around it, and chopped raw cabbage 
may be mixed with pimentos. Celery salad 
should have an edge of hard-boiled egg and 
its own yellow leaves. 


COFFEE JELLY WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 


winter the balls may be plain, well sweet- 
ened and flavored rice alone, and the leaves 
may be cut from citron. Steamed puddings 
may be made in a fluted mould quite as well 
as a plain one; or they may be moulded in 
eups and served individually, a spoonful of 
hard sauce on top of each one. 

Ices and creams look most attractive when 
put into individual glasses, with perhaps a 
cherry or a bit of candied mint or a straw- 
berry on top; but a home-made cream which 
is tyrned directly from the cylindrical 
freezer on to the dish may have a few split 
lady-fingers pressed around the edge and a 
handful of cherries and citron leaves ar- 
ranged on top, when at once it becomes 
quite an elaborate dessert. Fresh strawber- 
ries arranged with their leaves around 
a plain brick of cream also transform it at 
once into a festival dish. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


HERE may be other questions bearing with equal weight upon the des- 
tiny of woman; it may be vital to her whether she shall have the ballot, 
whether the soul is immortal, and whether the tariff on art shall be reduced. 
But day in and day out, year in and year out, 
The Vital Question what the great majority of women really want 
to know, what they must know before anything 
else in the world has the least claim upon their attention is, What shall we 
have for dinner? 

Oh, eating, eating, eating; this everlasting eating! what does it not explain 
of woman’s failure to be celebrated? Has there ever been a woman Shake- 
speare? Of course not; she was straining her intellect to decide whether 
Shakespeare would rather have beef or mutton for dinner and whether 
the cut he liked could possibly be bought with the amount of money he had 
given her. Has a woman Beethoven ever existed to prove the creative genius 
of the sex? Certainly not; throughout the ages, she has been thinking up 
something new for dinner which would keep the digestion of Beethoven 
in tune. Do you wish to see the full extent of the intellectual greatness 
of woman? Look into the stomachs of the people. While Newton was 
discovering the law of gravitation watching the falling of the apple, Mrs. 
Newton, perforce, was thinking how many apples would be needed for the 
philosopher’s pie. While Watt, seeing the steam pouring from the boiling 
kettle, thought of utilizing the power in machinery, Mrs. Watt was driven 
by necessity to think of putting on the potatoes with the water boiling for 
Mr. Watt’s dinner. While Corot was painting sheep in pictures, Mrs. Corot 
was deciding to give him chops or stew for luncheon. 

Of what use is woman’s brain to science, art, or literature so long as it 
supports the eternal burden of devising menus for the family? Who can 
even dare to hope that her soul.is immortal when it is consumed day after 
day by the burning query, What shall we have to eat? Spinsters, wid- 
ows, conscienceless wives who board, may dream of emancipation when 
women are allowed to vote; but liberty for the majority is to be realized 
only after dining has become a lost art and men have learned to live without 
meals. Ever since Eve, in a moment of heedless originality, gave Adam 
the apple, the world has been looking to women to plan the meals. And 
the world—such is its ingratitude—has never thought to drop a tear behold- 
ing the genius of woman that lies buried beneath the family dining-table. 
Let us weep a little here. 

















HE boards because it is such a bother to keep a servant in this country 

and she dislikes housework. She has no children. What in the world 
would she do with children in a boarding-house? Besides, children are 
a great responsibility, and she believes in a 
Are You This Wife? woman living her own life. She never sews. 
It gets on her nerves to sew, and there are such 
pretty things ready-made, nowadays, that she prefers to spare her eyes and 
her temper. No, she does not go in for charity work; she believes that 
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charity begins at home, and it is as much as she can do to scrape together 
money enough to buy all the clothes she needs for herself. 
/ She does not care much about books or music; she has very little time 
for such things. She ‘rises at ten in the morning. Her husband does not 


mind breakfasting alone, and she has found that plenty of sleep improves 
her looks; it keeps her eyes bright and her color is better. When she is 
dressed (and it takes a great deal of time to dress nowadays) she goes 
out and does a little shopping. She lunches down-town, returns home 
to dress again before going out again to make a few visits or do some 
more shopping. No; she does not have to buy a great deal, but it is al- 
ways nice to shop, you know; one gets so many ideas. 

She seldom goes out in the evening, because her husband dislikes it; he 
wants to rest evenings, and she stays at home, too, of course; nobody 
ean ever say she is not a good wife. After dinner she gets into a kimona, 





} and amuses herself till bedtime doing her nails or trying her hair a new 
way. 

y + - a ‘ . 
} Not a bad woman, this wife? She is a monster. She does not break 


any of the Ten Commandments, still how much better is she than one 

who breaks half of them? Has she any moral right to the support she 
receives from her husband? Has she any moral right to the respect of 
honest people? Is not she a militant cause of the American divorce evil? 
How many deserving girls does she rob of a husband? She makes young 
men afraid to marry, they dare not run the risk of getting such a wife. 
She is a plague upon our people. Out with her. You are not such a wife 
yourself, but there are several among your acquaintance. Then make them 
feel the degradation of their position. Make them feel it the more, and 
save them, because they are possible only by virtue of the world-renowned 
goodness of the American husband. 








At first thought, it would seem as impracticable to get out of one’s own 
way as to pull oneself up by one’s boot straps. Yet it is always more or less 
practicable, and always makes for success. The woman who learns to look 
at life impersonally, for example, is the one who 
One’s Own Way sees life straight and walks most safely through 
it. The woman who can put away prejudice or 
pique is the woman who wins her way socially and personally. The woman 
who loves others better than herself is traditionally and eternally the most 
useful and most blessed of women. t 

It is Goethe’s old dictum over again, “ Renounce!” In that lies the way 
to larger possession. The moment that a personal desire is renounced, its 
place is open for larger energies and hopes. “ When half-gods go, the gods 
arrive,” said wise Emerson. Self is to many the demi-god of life, condi- 
tioning all steps, looming up in all paths, and generally obstructive. Even 
self-sacrifice needs watching at times, when it does not regard the real good 
of others, but only its own impulse. Some mothers, by such selfish unselfish- 
ness, get into their own way as far as training their children is concerned. 
In fact, the ways by which self can thwart progress are legion, and have 
to be dealt with by each individual separately. But once recognized under 
its Protean disguises, once firmly and repeatedly shown the door, what an 
access of power and of content comes into life only those who have tried 
it know. 
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THE 


- FAUNAL SPECIMENS 


KNIcKER: So Jones has a bright idea? 


stitution to defray the cost of his wife’s hat. 


ONE OF 

Mrs. FLat-Wasu: 

be the death of me. 
Mrs. Wet-WaAsu: 
Mrs. Fiat-WaAsu: 


LIFE’S LRONIES 


What is the trouble now? 


mangling an extra piece. 





BockEer: Yes: he wants the Smithsonian In- 


Well, this week they tore 
a sheet in half, and then charged me more for 





QUARREL 


PERFECT TRUST 
RANDALL: Have they been married long? 
Rocers: No. If he tells her he’s sitting up 
with a sick friend, she still looks next day to 
see if the friend’s name is among the death 
notices. 


These steam laundries will 


THERE WITH A PURPOSE 
CustomMek: What have you got that rotten 
bunch of bananas hanging up there for? 
CLerK: Oh, that’s just ter make pleasant con- 
versation. 























HIS MOTHER: 


you? MAMMA’S GOING ouUT.” 


“ Recoie, REGGIE! WHERE ARE 


HER SON 
IS, MAMMA,” 


(appearing abruptly): “ Here I 
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IN JOCUND VEIN 








THAT EMBARRASSING MOMENT WHEN HER FATHER ASKS YOU TO SAY GRACE 





A DEFINITION 
KNICKER: What is an inheritance tax? 
Bocker: It consists mainly of trying to keep 
on the right side of your relatives. 





KNICKER: Do you carry an extra tire for 
your auto’? 
BocKEer: No; I need an extra auto for the tire. 


| REPAIRS 








THE REFUGE OF THE RICH 
KNICKER: Why do the Smiths live on their 
yacht all the year? 
BocKER: So the cook can’t leave. 
hd HIS ONLY HOPE 
4 KNICKER: Business is reviving. 
d HENPEKT: Sh! Don’t mention it till after 


Easter. 





THE EGOIST: Say, BILLy, DON’T YE WISH |! 
HAD A PONY SO I COULD LEND IT TO YOU WHEN | 
WASN’T USIN’ IT? 


\ WINNER 
KNICKER: I hear the new play has an ex 
ceedingly strong scene? 
Bocker: Yes; it shows the new family mov- 
ing in, and the women of the audience breath- 
UPON REFLECTION, I'LL BUY IT lessly watching the furniture. 
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RICE: A BANQUET UNEXPECTEDLY FURNISHED BY YOUNG MR. AND Mrs. HENRY JONES. 


HER QUALIFICATIONS 
PROPRIETOR OF INTELLIGENCE OFFICE: Bridget 
Farley, can you take a place as cook? 
APPLICANT FOR POSITION: Faith, an’ I ean, 
sorr. I can both take it and l’ave it. 


DOUBTLESS 
Bor: Who was it said, “I may break, but 
I'll never bend?” 
Morner: Somebody in a sheath gown, I sus 
pect. 





i Ce 
XY 
“THESE ARE OUR LITTLE TWINS. DON’T You 

THINK THEY LOOK ALIKE?” 

“Yes; AHEM!—ESPECIALLY THAT ONF.” 


THEIR LACK 
First Litrite Girt: Did you get any dolls for 
Christmas ? 
Seconp LirrLe Girt: Yes, eleven; but I don’t 
care for any of them. 
First Litrte Girt: Why not? 
Seconp LitrLe GIRL: Not one is hipless. 





THE SUPREME TEST 
Post: I want a wife who is kind-hearted. “Ven I FIRSHT GAME DO DIS GoUNTRY I 
ParKer: You won't after she’s given away all COULDN'T SHPEAK VON VORD OF ENGLISCH; NOW 


your old trousers. I SHPEAK ENGLISCH BEDDER DAN CHERMAN.” 
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Bu Ida Husted Harper 





















The Congress in London 
EFORE this number of the Bazar is read- 
B ite great congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance will be only a 
radiant memory, a picture to be placed in our 
gallery with those of the other wonderful meet- 


ings of earnest workers who represented the 
world’s womanhood. The first was in London, 
ten vears ago: then came Berlin, Copenhagen, 
Paris. Amsterdam, Geneva, and now London 


again, and in only a few short weeks all will 
be journeying westward 
to the eonvocation of 
the International Coun- 
cil of Women in Toron 
to! 

The one point which 
is illustrated more em- 
phatically than all oth- 


ers at these meetings 
is the  selidarity§ of 
aims and interests 


among women of all 


countries—the  similar- 
ity of conditions which 
affect their lives and 


lead them into the same 
channels of effort. In 
their demand for the 
suffrage, as an instance, 
those of every nation 
are actuated by exactly 
the same reasons, 
whether they live in the 


United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, or 
South Africa. While 
the laws bear more 
heavily in some lands 


than in others, they are 
unjust in all. Women 
and their children suf- 
fer alike from the evils 
of intemperance and president of th 
kindred over 

which they have no in- 

fluence. Everywhere they are hampered in all 
kinds of good work for their community because 
this is more or less in the domain of politics and 
they are without political power. Those who pay 
taxes are denied any authority in their levying 
and experding. As women are gaining oppor- 


Nation 


vices 


tunity for development they are keenly realiz- 
ing their inferior and dependent position, and 


self-respect is a strong factor in their deter- 
mination to secure a voice in their government. 

If these international meetings did no more 
than to create this strong bond of unity among 
the women of all nations they would be amply 


justified, but in addition they almost obliter- 
VOL. XLUIL.—45 








MRS. HENRY FAWCETT. 


al Suffragist A sation of Great 
Britain 


ate the spirit of caste, and women of the aris- 


tocracy, of the professions, and of the wage- 
earning classes meet on common ground, work 
with the same purpose and receive the same 
courtesy. It is an education, a strength, an 


inspiration to 
globe striving 
And so when 
come together 


meet those from all parts of the 
for the same object as ourselves. 
the women of twenty countries 
in the largest city on earth with 


a single definite object—the suffrage—there is 
but one conclusion—they will get it. It is gen 
erally believed that 
those of Great Britain 
are nearest the _ goal, 
but the opposition is 


making its death strug 
gle. lf one could be 
seared by titles 
would quake at the list 
of the Anti-Suffrage As- 


she 


sociation, but Great 
Britain is now a good 


deal of a democracy, 
and lords and ladies do 
not dictate public senti 
ment. The House of 
Commons is ready any 
day to adopt the bill for 
enfranchising women, 
which the House of 
Lords would hardly dare 
to veto, but the ministry 
will not allow it, and 
their control is absolute. 
The Liberal party is in 
power, but it has failed 
to fulfil many of its an- 
te-election promises and 
its tenure of office is 


very uncertain. The 
bill for woman suffrage 
asks for it on the same 


terms as granted to 
men, for whom there is 
a slight property quali 
fication which bars out 
many who would vote the Liberal ticket. \ 
still lareer proportion of women would be ex 


cluded, and the Liberal government fear that 
their enfranchisement would throw the next 
election into the hands of the Conservatives. 
This is the principal ground of their refusal 
to grant woman suffrage, and it will probably 


be deferred until there is a new election, which 
now is predicted to take place within two 
years. 

It shows a beautiful spirit on the part of 


the countries where they already 
make the long, expensive 
just to cheer and 


women from 
have the suffrage, to 
journeys to these congresses 
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help those who are still struggling for it, by 
telling how they obtained it and what they have 
accomplished with it. Delegates from Austra- 
lia and New Zealand are making the twelve- 
thousand-mile trip to London; Finland is send- 
ing her ablest women; and Norway and Den- 
mark will be well represented. Those who pre- 


dict the disastrous effects of woman’s voting 
would have extreme difficulty in picking out 





MRS. O. H. P. 


BELMONT. 
Delegate from New York 

these delegates from the non-enfranchised by 
any absence of the feminine graces of mind, of 
body, of attire, of action. Every country in 
Europe and also Canada will have representa- 
tives, and most of them from national suffrage 
associations. In Russia women are not allowed 
to form suffrage societies, but others tvhich sim- 
ply have another name and are really for the 
franchise always send most capable members. 
Women are not organized in Turkey, 
and some of the small dependencies, but it is 
expected that “advance agents” will be in Lon- 
don and earry the gospel home. Englishwomen 
invited the congress in order to show their coun- 
try that it was not simply the women on that 
little island who were asking the franchise, but 
that this was a world movement, and that Great 
Britain in granting it would only be proving 


Greece, 


herself more progressive than other large na- 
tions. 
The women of the United States ean scarce- 


lv imagine the humiliation of our delegates as 
they go vear after year to these international 
meetings with no advance to report, while at 
every one the delegates from some country come 
in all the flush and triumph of just having been 
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enfranchised. Here is Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, founder and president of this vast organ- 
ization, with not a shred of suffrage in her own 
State of New York. And here, too, is the Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, our national president, se- 
lected to address the immense audience of eight 
or ten thousand who have already bought seats 
for the first meeting at Albert Hall, who in her 
own State of Pennsylvania cannot vote even for 
school trustees. And again, here is Mrs. Oliver 
H. P. Belmont, delegate fromthe United States, 
one of the heaviest taxpayers of New York City, 
managing personally her large estate, and yet 
denied a vote even when a matter of special 
taxation is submitted. Is it not a situation to 
arouse indignation in our own people and amaze- 
ment among those of other countries? 

The president of the British National 
ciation, Mrs. Henry Faweett, was the wife of 
England’s distinguished Postmaster-General, and 
is a sister of Dr. Garrett Anderson, who, as Eng 
land’s first woman mayor, was recently described 
in this department. Mrs. Fawcett would win 
laurels in the House of Commons. A _ short 
time ago she held a public debate on woman 
suffrage with Mrs. Humphry Ward, and the vote 
of the large audience stood about 4¥, to 1 in 
favor of Mrs. Fawcett. It is under her gene: 
alship that the approaching congress promises 
so much success. 


Asso- 


Work for Suffragists 

The writer of this department fears that even 
the joys of the congress will not compensate 
for having to leave her own country when things 
are so interesting. Before this is read the wom- 


en of Chicago will know whether the Legisla- 
ture of the State will leave the woman suffrage 
clause in the proposed new city charter. At the 
present moment a big delegation of its most 
representative women are at the capital. Their 
special train stopped for half an hour at the 


principal cities en route, where prominent speak- 
addressed enthusiastic audiences from the 
rear platform. Governor and Mrs. Deneen gav 
them a large reception. The legislative commit 
tee has reported favorably, and the question is 
now before the Legislature to be passed upon. 
[f it is accepted the charter goes to the voters 
of Chicago, and then the tug-of-war! 
After all the heroic work done by the ablest 
women in the city, not one of them can vote on 
the aeceptance or rejection of this charter, and 
it can all be accepted except the woman-suffrage 
clause if the will it. The committee 
has also reported favorably a bill to allow Illi 
nois women the franchise for a large number of 
township and county officers, which the Legis 
lature ean grant without submitting the question 


ers 


comes 


voters so 


to the voters. 
With campaigns on hand in South Dakota 
and Washington; with the suffrage question 


growing more alive every day in New York and 
a dozen other States; with the petition work 
erying aloud for more hands; with demands 
from all parts of the country for women to pro- 
test against the proposed tariff bill—it really 
seems as if there were no time for any of us to 
go visiting in foreign lands. If the women of 
the country need a further object-lesson in the 











WHAT THE 





necessity for the suffrage they surely ought to 
find it in this tariff bill. The committee seem 
to have singled out all the articles most neces- 
sary to women and increased the duty on them, 
expping the climax by refusing to put a tax on 


beer and placing one on tea and coffee! If there 
is any other reason except that voters drink 


beer and non-voters drink tea and coffee, what 
is it? The despatches say that the many pro- 
tests from women in various parts of the coun- 
try are not having much effect. Why should 
they? Is there any reason why members of Con- 
gress should pay attention to the wishes of those 
who did not elect them to that body and cannot 
have the slightest influence in defeating them 
when they are again candidates? If any class 
must be hurt by the tariff there is none whom 
it is so safe for them to hurt as women. 


Fate of Suffrage Bills 

The closest possible watch has been kept on 
the State Legislatures in order to record their 
action on woman-suffrage bills, but it is almost 
impossible to do this with any degree of accu- 
racy. Sometimes the bill will be passed in one 
House and defeated in the other; sometimes 
passed in one and never acted on in the other: 
sometimes passed by a bare majority, but two- 
thirds are required, as was the case in Cali- 
fornia. Sometimes it is defeated and then re- 
considered and passed, as in South Dakota; 
sometimes defeated and then reconsidered, and 
still pending, as in Nebraska and Kansas. A bill 
simply to submit the question to the voters was 


definitely defeated in Massachusetts, although 
two thousand women stormed the State House 
in its favor: and one in New York was killed 


in committee, although one thousand represen- 
tative women went to Albany in its interest. 
Bills were defeated in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Oklahoma in the West, and Maine, 
Vermont, and Rhode Island in the East. Some 
of these bills were for Presidential, some ‘for 
municipal, some for taxpayers, some for full suf- 
frage. In few of these States did the women 
expect the bills to pass; they were introduced 
for the opportunity to bring the question before 
the public and educate sentiment. The legisla 
tive work of the taken as a whole, was 
the most vigorous that ever has been done, and 
in many of the States the hearings were the most 
largely attended in all the history of the move- 
ment, while a number of the defeats were by a 
very narrow margin. 


season, 


Notes 

Although a Governor’s signature is not neces- 
sary. the Governors of Washington and South 
Dakota each signed the legislative act submit- 


The Governor of Michigan 
The 


ting the amendment. 
heads the suffrage petition from that State. 


SUFFRAGISTS 








ARE 





DOING 
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Governor of Minnesota and the Mayors of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth have declared for 
woman suffrage. 

There is at present only one woman member 
of the Colorado Legislature, Mrs. Alma V. Laf- 
ferty. Among her bills is one providing an 
eight-hour day for women in laundries, mercan- 
tile and mechanical establishments ; for the 
physical care and examination of public-school 
children; one for masters of discipline where 
there is no Juvenile Court, and others of a sim- 
ilar nature. It is said that of the fourteen 
bills introduced by Mrs. Lafferty all have been 
adopted. 


one 
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CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
President of t International Woman Suffrage Allia 


Los Angeles has just had an exciting election 
for mayor, and the hand-bills for the public 
meetings invited * Voters, and Women Especial 


lv.” A gentleman sends one to this department 
with the query, “ Would it be any worse fot 
them to go to the polls?” 

















€. ‘Conducted By ZEB Cutting 


Nee ee 


Uy little family of boys and girls is much 
interested in birds and animals, and as we live 
in the country, and there is an excellent oppor- 


tunity for the children to study their habits and 
haunts, I would be glad of suggestions for books 
of reference, and plans of work which will not 
seem too studious. We shall “ef “ inde bted to 
the Home Study Club.—Mks. E. 

There are a number of books on ate interest- 
ing subject, an increasingly interesting list, in 
fact, and I am very glad to give you the titles. I 
suggest that in connection with the bird study 
your children have a number of colored plates of 
the different birds such as may be had at a pic- 
ture-shop, the address of which I am sending you 
by mail, and that they keep a note-book, and into 
this paste the pictures of the birds they are able 
to identify. When they find the eggs of these 
birds, they should make a note of the fact in 
the book, giving the date, the place where the 
eggs were, and a description of the nest. Of 
course, they should confirm their opinion by 
reference to one of the books, and in this way 


they will be sure that their knowledge is ac- 
curate. It will be very interesting to them to 
earry en their study in such a simple fashion 


it will not seem burdensome. In so far as 
are able to learn the haunts and habits of 
I would advise following the same 


that 
they 
the animals, 


scheme in making notes of these discoveries. 
The following list of books includes the _ best 


Wild Life of Orchard and 
Field, by Ernest Ingersoll; Nature’s Calendar, 
by Ernest Ingersoll; True Tales of Birds and 
Beasts, by D. 8. Jordan; Wild Life near Home, 
D. L. Sharp; Wilderness Ways, by W. Long ; 
Kindred of the Wild, by C. G. D. Roberts; 
Lives of the Hunted, by E. T. Seton; Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known, by E. T. Seton; Four 
Footed Americans and their Kin, by M. O. 
Wright; Outdoor Land, Orchard Land, and Riv- 
er Land, by Robert W. Chambers. 

If all these are read and studied, I think you 
may feel that your children are well informed in 
all matters pertaining to animal life. The books 
by Chambers are for quite young children, but 
there are no better nature books, and they have 
a charm for even “ grown-ups.” I hope the Home 


on the two subjects: 


Study Club will have the pleasure of hearing 
from you again. 

Will you please give me the benefit of your 
advice on a question of importance to our club? 


We wish to take up the study of American:history 
for the coming year, and are anxious to have the 
programme interesting rather than as dull as such 
programmes usually are. We will appreciate your 
heip.—Mrs. A. D. M. 

The following suggestions for your club in its 
study of American history may, I hope, prove 
useful to you; and if, after reading them, it oc- 
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curs to you that you wish changes to be made or 


further suggestions in the matter of books and 
subjects, the Home Study Club will be glad to 


hear 
wish. 

American history.—Types of Colonial Govern- 
ment: Proprietary, Pennsylvania; Royal Char- 
ter, Virginia; Corporate Colony, Massachusetts. 
Books of reference: The Colonies, 1492-1750, by 
R. G. Thwaites; Virginia, American Common- 
wealth series; Pennsylvania, Janney’s Life of 
William Penn; Cornell’s, Pennsylvania; Massa- 
chusetts, Barry’s History, Vol. I.; John Fiske’s 
Beginning of New England; Woodrow Wilson’s 
A History of the American People. Social condi- 
tions in Colonial times: Household decoration, 
costumes, china. Literature: A History of Amer- 
ican Literature during the Colonial Time, 2 vols.; 
The Literary History of the American Revolu- 
tion, by M. C. Tyler. The settlements and de- 
velopment of the Northwest: The Crossing, by 
Winston Churchill. Indian history: The In- 
dian’s Book, by Natalie Curtis. History of diplo- 
mats from America to foreign courts: Franklin, 
Adams, and Jay. 

If you care to extend this outline through the 
history of America in the nineteenth century | 
shall be very glad to add to it, but I thought 
that this would indicate to you a general scheme, 
and then it would be possible to furnish other 
details. For social conditions in America in 
the Colonial time I commend to you the books 
of Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, entitled Colonial 
Dames and Good Wives. Home Life in Colonial 
Days, Customs and Fashions in Old New Enga- 
land, Two Centuries of Costume in America. 

The Home Study Club sends you its best wishes. 

Would you kindly suggest a books to be 
read as a preparation for a around the 
world ?—Mkrs. R. B. T. 

With pleasure, and the books I shall mention 
are of convenient size for travel, so they may ac- 
company you and not be burdensome. The Rul- 
ihe Mediterranean, by Richard Harding 
Davis. This will give you sketches of Gibraltar, 
places from Gibraltar’ to Cairo, and a general 
description of Egypt. A World Pilgrimage, by 
J. H. Barrows, which deals interestingly with 
unfamiliar places and people; Around the World 
in the Yacht “Sunbeam,” by Lady Brassey. 
This deals with Madeira, the Straits of Magellan, 


from you and make such alterations as you 


Tew 


trip 


ers of 


the South Sea and Sandwich Islands, China, 
Japan, Ceylon, and the Mediterranean; Present- 


Day Egypt, by F.C. Penfield, whose governmental 
service in Egypt secured to him opportunities for 
becoming an authority on the region. If you 
have not already read The Weavers, by Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, I suggest that you do so in order to 
get the atmosphere of Egypt, which is remarka- 
bly well given in that book in story form. 
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The College Boy 


Keeps his Nerves steady for sport— 
His Brain clear for study—on 


POSTUM 


*“‘There’s a Reason” 





Let a change from coffee to Postum tell 
its own tale of better feelings. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 














When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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ema Oorresponding Odilor 


C. E. F.—It is not customary to give address- 
es in the columns of the Bazar. If you will 
send me a self-addressed envelope I will be glad 
to mail you the name of the best nurses’ train- 
ing school that I know of. 

Mrs. E. F. L.—I am very glad to offer you 
any help that lies in my power in the way of 
suggestions for yo  daughter’s dresses, in order 
that they may b ore becoming to her, but I 


think I can cove che case in a few words by 
saying never allo her to wear a contrasting 


shirtwaist and skirt, but always a dress of one 
color, and have these dresses made in the happily 
now fashionable way of straight lines and long 


lines from the shoulders. I notice you say 
your daughter stoops a little. Have you had 


her try the exercise of walking up and down the 
room fifteen minutes at a time with a cane be- 
hind her back and slipped through her arms to 
hold it in place? <A faithful practice of this 
exercise will do much to straighten a girl, but 
she must also be told when walking in this way 
to keep her chin close in to her throat. 

Some of the new one-piece shirtwaist dresses 
are extremely pretty, and, I am sure, will be be- 
coming to vour daughter. With her coloring she 
ought to be able to wear almost any color, so I 
would say it was largely a matter of obtaining 
an effect of height, and this is secured by the 
long lines such as I speak of. If there are any 
details which I can give you that you would 
care to ask, it will be a pleasure to hear from 
you again. 

Mrs. C. R. D.—Jet and onyx earrings are en- 
tirely suitable to wear when dressing in deep 
mourning. The drops and balls of jet are worn 
a good deal just now, and probably either of these 
designs would be becoming to you. I quite un- 
derstand your wish to continue to wear earrings, 
and you will find yourself in company with many 
others, for it is a returning fashion. Had you 
sent me your address, I would have been glad 
to have replied to your letter by mail. 

Miss J. H. C.—I remember your letters of last 
year most pleasantly, and am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you upon the success of 
your work. It is interesting to know how care- 
fully you carried out your preparations for your 
work, and that you have me: with a proper re- 
ward. Considering the length of time, it seems 
to me you have been most successful, and evi- 
dently the care which you give your work is 
commending itself to your various patrons. It 
will give me much pleasure to put your letter 
into the hands of the editor of “ Good Form,” 
who I know will be as pleased as I am that we 
were able to give you any suggestions that proved 
the right ones for your needs. 

Thank you for enclosing your card, which is 
certainly a dignified and suitable announcement. 
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| send you every wish for the further success you 
are sure to have. 

Miss E. M. H.—Both of your letters have been 
referred to me, and I am very glad to answer 
the questions in them. 

The Mexican drawn-work dress which you say 
you have will certainly make up most attractive- 
ly in the model to which you yourself refer 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 757. If you have suf 
ficient material of the drawn-work pattern | 
would use that for the side gores of the skirt, 
but if not, plain linen will answer perfectly. 
The skirt should not be full, as you know, and 
I think it quite possible, from what you say of 
the quantity of material you have, that you will 
be able to use what you take from the skirt for 
the waist and so save the waist pattern you have 
for another costume. This model is a particular- 
ly attractive one, and I would advise you, if 
possible, to follow it exactly, using the embroid- 
ery around the bottom of the skirt as the pat- 
tern indicates. The yoke and sleeves I would 
have of sheer tucked nainsook muslin. 

Cretonne waistcoats will probably be worn this 
summer, but I would certainly not advise you 
to use cretonne straps and belt for the model 
No. 757. It is true that colors are to be much 
used this summer, and if you use anything in the 
way of colors on this gown I would advise you 
to have the belt trimmed with bias bands of a 
colored dimity and also the shoulder - straps; 
and I would trim the skirt on the front 
with buttons covered with this dimity—what 
ever the color is that you cecide upon. 

Your question as to what method to pursue 
to prevent table salt from hardening I answer 
in this way. Do not use cornstarch, but follow 
the simple remedy of placing it in a tin pan— 
that is, the salt—and allowing it to dry on the 
back of the stove. You will find it will crumble 
easily and be in the proper condition to serve 
on the table. Try it. 

Miss B. J. F.—Your plan to spend your sum- 
mer vacation in some one of the mountain hotels 
where you might be able to do some work in 
payment for your board is certainly a feasible 


gore 





one. I suggest that you write to the secretary 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 


in Boston, Massachusetts, stating what it is you 
wish to do, and asking her to give you a list of 
hotels to which you could apply. I hope you 
will obtain something satisfactory through this 
source. It is impossible for me to state what 
a fair price would be for the old four-post bed- 
stead which you describe, but I suggest that 
you write the antique dealer whose name and 
address I am mailing to you and he will give 
you an estimate. If possible, I would send him 
a photograph of the bedstead. From that he 
ean perhaps estimate its value. 
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W ith luncheon or dinner 
With a sherbet or ice, 
With beverage or fruit 


Or served alone 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS. ai 


add the final and crowning touch | i 
to afternoon tea or formal banquet. 





ei RECIPE | | | 


| 
| 
| Arrange NABISCO Sugar Wafers on a pretty | 
dish to resemble a fruit basket. Fill the center 
with strawberries (or any seasonable fruit), | 
piling them high. Serve the NABISCO Sugar 
} Wafers and berries with sugar and cream, or 
) as fancy may dictate. 






— 


In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 
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electric light especially adapted for sum- 
mer cottages is being shown this spring. 
It consists of a basket filled with artificial 
flowers, the light bulbs being hidden in the 
flowers and the light showing out through them. 
One basket was filled with hydrangea blossoms. 
This was very good, as the real blossoms are al- 
ways artificial-looking. There were three small 
bulbs hidden in the foliage. The light was, of 
course, subdued—not fitted to read or work by, 
but most suitable for a hall or passageway. An- 
other basket was gayer, being filled with arti- 
ficial wild flowers. If one arranged such a basket 
for oneself great care should be taken to select 
flowers with translucent petals. A basket might 
be filled with paper flowers, but the daylight ef- 
fect would not be as good. 


| NOVEL and very pretty arrangement for 


This is the season for the new maple sugar. 
Try this: When all desserts pall let each member 
of the family (guests, too, for that matter—they 
will like it) be served with a large plate (soup- 
plates are best) on which is a lump of ice, 
with one or two little hollows chipped or melted 
out. Then have smail pitchers of hot half-boiled 
maple syrup passed, that each may prepare his 
own dessert in the quantity required, by cooling 
the syrupson the ice. The syrup should be boiled 
until it begins te rope. Hot buttered crackers 
with cheese and black coffee can be served with 
this simple, novel, and satisfactory dessert. 


Among the many presents of a recent bride 
were duplicates of rather an unusual kind. There 
happened to be two Japanese screens, five feet 
high, with beautifully painted panels of some 
reddish wood and with carved teakwood frames. 
They were quite too large to be used as screens 
in the small apartment. Finally the ingenious 
young bride found a place for them where they 
took up no room at all. The screens, each three- 
leaved, were taken apart, and used for panelling 
the library. One leaf was placed between the 
two windows, one each side of the fireplace, and 
one above it, and one on each side of the wide 
doorway. The remaining spaces were filled with 
bookshelves stained to match the teakwood. 
They were built just the height of this unusual 
wainscoting. The space above was covered with 
heavy rough-finished paper of dul! gold. The 
portiéres and rug were dark green, and the easy- 
chairs were upholstered in green leather. No 
pictures were allowed to lessen the effect of the 
beautiful panels, which was rich and warm. 


Now that patterns can be obtained that are 
practical and easily understood, and with the 
styles what they are, there is no reason why 
any girl should not make her own wash frocks. 


If she does that, the materials are so charming 
and so very reasonable in price that she can 
have no end of pretty gowns for very little 


money. Now is the time to begin on summer 
dresses while the evenings are still long and the 
days are not too tempting out-of-doors. 


For tall girls the pattern muslins and organ- 
dies are most becoming, especially those with 
deep flounced borders. Short girls, however, 
should beware of set designs, which have a tend- 
ency to take from such height as they possess. 


A simple but very effective jabot for wear 
with an open coat is made of black velvet rib- 
bon 11% inches wide. It consists of a flat bow 
of two loops and a knot, just 4 inches from 
“tip to tip.” From the bow depends a strip of 
the velvet ribbon 81% inches long, with the lower 
end turned over in a point. It is edged all 
around with a gathered ruffle of inch-wide Val- 
enciennes lace. The finishing touch of smartness 
is given by three round brass buttons set at 
equal distances apart on the strip of velvet. 


A girl just out of the hospital said that one 
of the attentions from friends that she most ap- 
preciated was the daily gift of one fresh Amer- 
ican Beauty rose. With the first one came a 
long, slender vase of ordinary clear glass, noth- 
ing expensive. This was placed on the floor at 
the head of the bed, and so brought the rose 
just on a level with the paient’s face. Even 
when too weak to move, she could thus inhale 
its delicious fragrance. 


What girl who has ever served as chairman 
of an entertainment committee has not had the 
experience of being, sometimes, at her wits’ end 
for something good and something new? If the 
entertainment is to raise money for some object, 
she will feel a double responsibility to see that 
the committee makes as much money as it can, 
and that the people who buy tickets get the 
worth of their money. Such harassed chairmen 
can be helped. Two enterprising ladies have 
formed a bureau to meet just such requirements. 
They can tell committees just what it will cost 
to have women whose names have become house- 
hold words, like Mrs. Deland or Mrs. Mary 
Wilkins- Freeman, come and read or lecture. 
They make it as easy to have the best as to 
be content with second-rate talent. 

Their bureau has another advantage: it en- 
ables an aspiring girl to know if what she has 
done to entertain her friends is really good 
enough for the public. It ‘is one thing to win 
praise and applause from an audience who feel 
a personal interest, and quite a different matter 
to please the critical outsider. 
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This is oneeof the newest of our produc 

Silver and is characterized by a simplicity and 

lightful harmony with the present Colonial Renaissance. 
* 







This perfect Colopa@i@@€sigi is Pkoving one of the most 
popular we have e ‘ed; w us peculiar artistic 
merit — which s popularity — 
makes Heppel as a wedding 
gift for this June 

The HgppelWhite: design} neldiagycomplete sets of 
Flat and € erd cial: pieces 


for the sideboa 
toilet articles Mhe dre’ 
hensive pattern ever offere 


TRADE MARK 


Our Trade SRS & Mark on silver is an absolute 


TERLING | 


guarantee of quality. 


~ GOLDSMITHS and SILVERSMITHS 
Factories: TAUNTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Represented at NEW YORK: - - Fifth Avenue cor. 32nd Street, and 4 Maiden Lane 
Chicago: 103 State Street - . - : - San Francisco: 154 Sutter Street 
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Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances may be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


PRACTICAL little summer suit for a girl 

is this jumper model, to be worn with shirt- 

waists of various kinds, to be changed as 
often as is necessary. It has a pretty bib front 
and shoulder-straps, and a flat box-pleat effect 
at the front and back of the skirt. Along the 
sides are shallow side pleats not giving much 
fulness. 

It is a good style of dress for summer serges, 
linen, galatea, and denim frocks because of its 
simplicity. The skirt closes at the side of the 
front, under the box pleat, with hooks or snap- 
fasteners, and the belt which shows at the side 
and is run through a slit in the front hooks 
to the side under the pleat edge. 

The little coat is quite simple and easily made. 


































FF 
4 
SIMPLE COAT FOR A LITTLE GIRL. NO. 764. 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years 
Price, 15 cents 
Braiding design. No. 335 
Price, 25 cents 


It has a band of trimming of a contrasting color, 
which may be braided with cotton soutache with 
little work and less expense. A braiding pattern 
to match this is provided for the shoulder-straps 
of the dress, which may have a band of the 
lighter material set on and braided. Such a 
band would be cut either straight or bias, and 
would be turned in to be a little narrower than 
the shoulder-straps themselves. The bands should 
end in points on the front and back of the skirt 
just a little below the belt line. 

If a moreelaborate dress is wanted this model 





LITTLE GIRL’S JUMPER FROCK. NO. 763. can well be used for pongee or any of the other 
Sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years pretty little summer silks that are made up for 
Price, 15 cents girls. Pipings of another color may be used for 


Braiding design for shoulder-straps to match coat. No. 334 variety, and groups of buttons covered to match 
Irs > 9 Cer . a 
Price, 25 cents the pipings may adorn the straps. 
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Childhood Days and Diamond Dyes 


Diamond Dyes Will Brighten the Little Dresses 


‘‘My little Margaret had a very pretty dress made of light blue Lansdowne. She attended 
a children’s party one day and spilled ice cream all over the skirt. I intended tothrowit away, 
but for some reason packed it away in a box. 

“‘T was ransacking a closet with a friend one day, when I came across this dress and began 
to lament the unfortunate occurrence. My friend asked me w hy I did not dye it with Diamond 
Dyes, and I replied that I thought I couldn’t get satisfactory results. She advised me to try 
anyhow, and the next day I bought a package and proceeded to dye the dress. 

“Tt gave it the most beautiful brown colcr I have ever seen and now the dress has been 
restored to its old-time place on the party peg.”’ 

Very sincerely, Mrs. James Keating, Philadelphia 
You can do everything with Diamond Dyes that anybody else has done. 
You can do it easily as they did—and with the same scientific certainty. 
Your results will be just as pleasing as their results,—and just as satisfactory. 
You can save just as much money as others have saved by the use of 
Diamond Dyes. Your wardrobe, and wardrobe of your family, can be varied 
just as widely and as often, and made to look just as new, as those of others 
who are making Diamond Dyes save half their dress money. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BE DYED: 





Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and 
always give perfect results. You must be sure that 
— get the real Diamond Dyesand the sind of Diamond 

yes adapted to the article you intend to dye. 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. 
Imitators who make only one kind of dye 
claim that their imitations will color Wool, 
Silk, or Cotton (“all fabrics’’) equally well. This 
claim is false, because no dy e that will give 
the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other 
animal fibres, can be used as successfully for 
Syaing © otton, Linen, or other vegetadie fi- 
bres. or this reason we make two kinds of 


Diamond Dye Annual— Free Send us your 


name and tell 
Paice copy of the new Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of 


E. Address 
WELLS & RICHARDSON 


Atall Reliable Dealers--Insist u pon the Genuine 


Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for 
Wool and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for color- 
ing Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are especial! 
adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which 
take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for 
Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take 
up the dye slowly. 

*“*Mixed Goods,” also known as “Union Goods,” 
are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other 
vegetable fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes 
for Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods. 

name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s 
us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send 
the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all 


CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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is solved with this new design of the laced 

costume. Every piece of the coat and dress 
may be laid out flat on the ironing-board, then 
laced together at the shoulders, under-arm seam, 
and the waist line to make a stylish and practical 
summer costume. 

If the dress is made of linen, bands of Irish 
lace, real or imitation, may be used, or stitched 
bands of the linen if economy is an object. 

The lacing is accomplished by allowing the 
material at the joining-places to overlap about 
two inches. In each piece corresponding button- 
holes are worked at whatever distance apart 
one thinks desirable. Through these openings 
the bands of lace, silk, or linen are run. 

If this three-piece suit is made of linen, with 
the Irish bandings, eight yards of thirty-six- 
inch linen will be necessary for the dress, with 
an additional four and one-quarter yards for the 
coat. A good quality of linen or cotton poplin, 
may be purchased at this season for twenty-eight 
cents a yard; this will come to $3.43 with three 
and five-eighths yards of lace for the dress, and 


Ts problem of laundering a dress and coat 














No. 765. 


PRACTICAL WASH COAT. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
», 25 cents. 


Pric 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 








PRACTICAL 


WASH 


DRESS. NO. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


Price, 25 cents 
three and seven-eighths yards for the coat at 
sixty cents a yard makes $4.50. This brings the 
total cost of the materials for dress and coat 


of linen to $7.93. With the little finishings and 
half a yard of wash net for a yoke the whole 
suit may be had for $10. 

If silk or pongee is used instead, it will pay 
to buy a good quality, and that cannot be had 
except on a bargain table at less than a dollar 
a yard. 

Though the real lace strappings seem a greater 
outlay in the beginning, they are the best in- 
vestment, because good lace can always be used 
again and again on other gowns. 
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What Will You Give to Be | Well| 


have been able to bring health and 

strength to 30,000 women in the past six 
years. Just think! this means a whole city. 
It is to. my thorough study of anatomy, phys- 
iology and health principles, and to my 12 
years’ personal experience before I began my 
instructions by mail, that I attribute my mar- 


T CANNOT tell you how happy I amthatI To Have 


velous success. 


Good Figur 


Vibrant Health, 


Rested Nerves ? 


It would do your heart good to read the reports from my pupils—and I 


have done all this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the correction of each individ- 


ual difficulty. If vital organs 
or nerve centers are weak, I 
strengthen them so that each 
organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman 
to be rfectly, gloriously 
well, with that sweet, per- 
sonal loveliness, which health 
and a wholesome, graceful 
body gives—a cultured, self- 
reliant woman with a definite 
purpose, full of the vivacity 
which makes you 


A Better Wife 

A Rested Mother 

A Sweeter 
Sweetheart 


You can easily remove the fat 
and it will 
Too Fleshy? | stay re- 

moved. I 
have reduced over 15,000 


women. One pupil writes me: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds 
and I look 15 years younger. I have re- 
duced those hips and I feel so well | want 
to shout! I never get out of breath now. 
When I began I was rheumatic and con- 
stipated, my heart was weak and my 
head dull, and oh, dear, [ am asi ed 
when I think how I used to look! 1 never 
dreamed it was allsoeasy. I thought I 
just had to be fat. I feel like stopping 
every fat woman I see and telling her 
of you.” 














I may need 
>. y 

Too Thin? | to strengthen 
yourstomach, 


intestines and nerves first. A 


pupil who was thin, writes me: 
“I jast can’t tell you how happy I am. 
Iam so proud of my neck andarms! My 
busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come just where I 
wanted it and I carry myself like an- 
other woman. 
“My old dresses look stylish on me 
now. I have not been constipated since 
my second lesson and I had taken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems to be 
all right and I haven't a bit of indiges- 
tion any more, for | sleep like a baby 
and my nerves are so rested. 
well al the time.” 
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I feel so A CORSET IS NOT NEEDED FOR A GOOD FIGURE 


I bring each pupil to sym- 
metrical proportions and I 
teach her to stand and to walk 
in an attitude which bespeaks 
culture and refinement. A 
good figure gracefully carried 
means more than a pretty 
face. Nature’s rosy cheeks are 
more beautiful than paint or 
powder. I help you to 


Arise to YourBest! 


The day for drugging the 
system has passed. In the 
privacy of your own room, I 
strengthen the muscles and 
nerves of the vital organs, 
lungs and heart and start your 
blood to circulating as it did 
when you wereachild. I teach 
you to breathe, so that the 
blood is fully purified. 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


and the vital force gained by a 
forceful circulation relieves 
you of such chronic ailments as 


Constipation Duliness 

Torpid Liver Irritability 

Indigestion Nervousness 

Rheumatism Sleeplessness 

Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
Catarrh 


by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

1 wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to 
maké you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, 
attractive woman in return for 
just a few minutes’ care each 
day in your own home. 


Individual Instruction — I 
give each pupil the individual, 
confidential treatment which 
her case demands. 


telling me your faults in health or fi pete and I will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. I 
Write me today 


never treat a patient I cannot help. 





{1 cannot help you | will refer you to the help you need. 


Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 24, 57 Washington Street, Chicago 


Author of ‘Growth in Silence,” “ Character as Expressed in the Body," Etc. 





Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s 


Bazar. 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


HE T-shaped cloak which was mentioned in 
the April Bazar as one of the new simple 
models for a spring and summer wrap is 
illustrated here. It is without a seam, and is 
therefore perfectly simple to make and fit. It 
has the great advantage over models with seams 
that because of the lack of seams it may be made 
without any lining if desired. In that case all 
you need do is to cut out your cloak, baste the 
edge over on the right side all around, and cover 
this raw edge with a braid or other trimming. 
It has another advantage for wash materials— 
that it may be laid out flat and ironed. it is 
caught together at the side with braid ornaments 
in the picture, but where a wash material is 
used a strap and two buttons or a braid loop 
fastened over buttons instead of the strap may 
be the finish. 
The new summer skirt is a four-gore model, 
With: the front and back gores lapping like a 


SIMPLE T-SHAPED CLOAK. NO, 767. 


Sizes, smal], medium, and large 
Price, ro cents 


NEW BRASSIERE. NO 768. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 

Price, 10 cents 

NEW SUMMER SKIRT. 
Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches w 


Price, 25 cents 


no. 769. 


aist measure 


wide box over the side ones and quite 


There is more fulness in this 


pleat 
hiding the seams. 
model than in other recent patterns, as the very 
seant skirts seem to be already on the wane ex- 
cept for the simple walking suits. 

The little brassi@ére is the same in style in 


both back 
material as the 
match where the 
to be disguised. 


the same 
silk to 


waist is 


may be of 
may be of 
separate 


front. It 
skirt, or it 
effect of a 


and 
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No Difference in Cooks 


when Jell-O desserts are to be made. The inexperienced mistress or maid can 
make and serve as delicious Jell-O desserts as ever were made by the ablest 
chef or even Aunt Chloe herself. 

There is nothing else that can be served for dessert so satisfactorily, day after 


“ JELL-O 


The different flavors are all so good that no one has ever yet been able to 
determine which is best, and yet they are so different that no two Jell-O 
desserts are alike. 

They are so delicious that if everything else at dinner is bad, a 
Jell-O dessert will redeem the meal and save the cook’s reputation. 


A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 


Seven flavors: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Orange, 
Peach, Lemon, Cherry, Chocolate. 


Sold by all grocers, 10 cents a package. 
Illustrated Recipe Book free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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Thursday, May 20 
BREAKFAST 


California cherries. 
Hominy and cream. 

Kidney bacon rolls; buttered 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed asparagus on toast; 


tea. 
Lettuce and hard-boiled-egg salad 
with mayonnaise. 
Fresh gingersnaps. 
DINNER 
Cream of asparagus soup 
luncheon). 
Planked steak with 


and pease. 
Strawberry jelly with whipped 
cream. 
Coffee. 
Friday, May 21 
BREAKFAST 
Fried hominy cakes and scraped 
maple sugar (from Thursday). 
Parsley omelette; hashed creamed 
potatoes; feather muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled smelts with parsley but- 
ter; new potatoes; tea. 
Cream-cheese balls on _ lettuce, 
French dressing; wafers. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with tapioca. 
Baked whitefish, stuffed; spinach ; 
creamed whole potatoes. 
Rhubarb and almond tart. 


(from 


potato balls 


Coffee. 
Saturday, May 22 
BREAKFAST 
Rice boiled with raisins: cream. 
Beef cakes (from Thursday) ; 
lattice potatoes; corn bread; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed whitefish, in _ scallop 
shells (from Friday); spinach; 
tea. 
Banana fritters. 
* DINNER 


Cream of carrot soup. 
Hot veal loaf with tomato sauce; 
potatoes ;. pease. 
Chocolate cornstarch pudding. 
ee. 


Coff 
Sunday, May 23 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
Scrambled eggs; honey muffins; 
coffee. ’ 
DINNER 
Baked ham with brown sauce; 
string-beans ; tatoes. 
Asparagus salad; wafers. 
Pineapple sherbet; angel's-food. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 

Cold sliced veal loaf; hard-boiled 
eggs and mayonnaise; coffee. 

Strawberry short-cake. 
Monday, May 24 

BREAKFAST 

Boiled eggs; cream toast; 
Orange marmalade. 

LUNCHEON 

Barbecued ham slices 

day): hashed brown 


tea. 
_ Stewed rhubarb and angel's-food. 


coffee. 


(from Sun- 
potatoes ; 


DINNER 
Mutton steaks; turnip slices with 
pease and white sauce; potatoes. 
Lettuce salad. 
Steamed figs with whipped cream. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, May 25 
BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas. 
Field mushrooms and bacon; 
muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
omelette (from Sunday) ; 
fresh biscuits; tea. 
String-bean salad with 
naise; wafers. 
Pineapple. 
DINNER 
Bean soup (ham bone). 


rice 


Ham 
mayon- 


Roast breast of veal; pease; po- 
tatoes. 
Deep rhubarb tart. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, May 26 
BREAKFAST 
Poached eggs on toast with cream 
sauce; radishes: coffee. 
Swedish waffles. 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled slices of smoked salmon; 
browned new potatoes; téa. 
Asparagus salad. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Roast of veal (from Tuesday), 
stewed with tomato; potatoes; 
cauliflower. 
Home-made charlotte russe. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, May 27 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 


Salmon cakes (from Wednesday) : 
lattice potatoes ; whole - wheat 
muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Creamed hard-boiled eggs on toast: 


farina croquettes; tea. 
Pineapple and cherry salad. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup (veal bones). 
Balls of Hamburg steak with 
banana rounds: creamed pease; 
potatoes. 
Date pudding. 
Coffee. 
Friday, May 28 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish cutlets ; rye muffins ; coffee. 


Coffee bread. 
LUNCHEON 
with sauce 
rolls; tea. 
French pancakes. 
DINNER 
sroiled shad; spinach; potatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 
Pineapple ice-cream; lady-fingers. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, May 29 
BREAKFAST 
Cherries 
Deviled kidneys: potato omelette; 
corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Fried perch tartare ; 


Shad roe (from Friday) with 
bacon; tea. 
Lettuce salad. 
Lady-fingers (from Friday) rolled 


in chocolate icing. 






DINNER 
Lamb stew in casserole; string- 
beans; potatoes. 
Field salad; cream cheese and 
wafers. 
Rhubarb jelly and cream. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, May 30 
BREAKFAST 


Strawberries. 
Croquettes of shad (from Friday) ; 
tjoston brown bread; coffee. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup (lamb broth). 
Roast beef; creamed string-beans ; 
new potatoes. 

Cold lemon pudding. 

Coffee. 
SUPPER 
sweetbreads in chafing- 
dish; hot biscuits; coffee. 
Individual iced cakes filled with 
strawberries and cream. 


Monday, May 31 
BREAKFAST 
Eggs poached in cream; strips of 


Creamed 


buttered Boston brown bread 
toast; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked canned corn; creamed 
string-beans (from Sunday): tea 
California cherries and cake. 
DINNER 
teef pot roast (from Sunday) 


potatoes. 
salad. 
glasses. 


with minced vegetables : 
Lettuce and tomato 
Almond blanc-mange in 
Coffee. 
Tucsday, June 1 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
trolled strips of thin ham; hash- 
ed creamed potatoes; pop-overs; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
croquettes (from 
tomato sauce; biscuits; 
Cream puffs. 
DINNER 
beef soup (from 
of veal cutlet, 
pease; potatoes. 
Pineapple fritters. 
Coffee. 


Monday ) 
tea. 


teef 
with 


bones). 


Clear 
breaded ; 


Strips 


Wednesday, June 2 
BREAKFAST 
Bacon and eggs; toast; coffee. 
Strawberry pancakes. 
LUNCHEON 


Minced veal (from Tuesday) on 
toast rounds; baked new pota- 
toes; tea. 

Fresh gingerbread. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Strawberries. 

Cream of beet soup. 
Crown roast of lamb, mint jelly; 
new potatoes; pease. 
Asparagus salad; wafers; cream 
cheese. 

Pineapple parfait; small cakes. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, June 3 
BREAKFAST 
Hominy and cream. 
Baked finnan-haddie: potato puff; 
rolls; coffee. 
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American women are just finding out that they may serve on their tables 


ANY DAY IN THE. YEAR a tropical fruit in its fullest perfection 


Hawaiian Pineapple 


Hawaii is the world’s pineapple garden. ‘The fruit grown there has a size, 
ale Catiteceelile Mm iC his a ailtaimectilitela ete duplicated elsewhere. This luscious pine- 


apple is canned in Hawaii by the most approved sanitary methods and sent to 


our home tables in its full deliciousness. Send for booklet. 


HAWATIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, Tribune Building, New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 








LUNCHEON 
souflé (from Wednesday) ; 
pease; tea. 
Lettuce with fresh pineapple and 
French dressing. 
DINNER 
Lamb broth with rice. 
Baked beef loaf with brown sauce; 
creamed cabbage; potatoes. 
Cherry pie. 
Coffee. 
Friday, June 4 
BREAKFAST 
pan-fish; lattice 
toast; coffee. 
Waffles. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato omelette; rolls; tea. 
Strawberries and cream. 
DINNER 
steaks; string-beans ; 
tatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 
tapioca and fruit jelly. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, June 5 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
Scrambled eggs: diced potatoes; 
corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced beef loaf (from Thurs- 
day); baked potatoes. 
Chocolate and whipped cream; 
drop-cakes. 
DINNER 
of asparagus 
Friday). 
Club steak; French-fried potatoes ; 
spinach. 
Rhubarb and marshmallow jelly. 
Coffee. 


Lamb 


Fried potatoes ; 


Codfish po- 


Cold 


Cream soup (from 


Sunday, June 6 
BREAKFAST 
clams on toast; 
brown bread: coffee. 
Fairy waffles. 
DINNER 

Cream of watercress soup. 
chickens ; pease; new po- 
tatoes. 
Strawberry short-cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed chicken in chafing-dish ; 
hot biscuits; coffee. 
Green peppers filled with 
cheese balls and French 
on lettuce. 
Pineapple and cake. 
Monday, June 7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Rounds of toasted brown bread 
(from Sunday) with poached eggs ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes and cream sauce ; 
stuffed eggs; tea. 

Cake and cherries. 
DINNER 
tomato soup 
bones). 
Beef stew in casserole with 
pers ; potatoes: creamed 

onions. 
Deep cherry 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, June 8 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
omelette (from 
hashed potatoes: 
bread: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Beef soufflé in individual 
(from Monday): hot rolls; 
Spinach: and egg salad. 
Spice cakes. 
DINNER 
of carrot soup. 
of mutton: creamed 
rice balls. 


Minced Boston 


Panned 


cream- 
dressing 


Rice and (chicken 


pep- 
new 


tart. 


Monday) ; 
corn 


Tomato 
creamed 


dishes 
tea. 


Cream 
leg 
beets : 


Baked 
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Caramel custards. LUNCHEON 
Coffee. Spaghetti and tomato, baked; 
Wednesday, June 9 small pickles; tea. 
BREAKFAST Cherries and cake. 
Broiled bacon and kidneys; rolls; DINNER 
coffee. Tomato soup (lamb bones, and to- 
Strawberry pancakes. mato from lunch). 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) Sliced lamb, reheated, with rice 


Fruit in glasses (pineapple, white border ; spinach. 


grapes, cherries). Cocoanut pudding. 
Cream of spinach soup. Coffee. 
Soft-sbell crabs, sauce tartare in Tuesday, June 15 
moulds. Need BREAKFAS1 
Sweetbreads, larded, fried; new Strawberries. 
potatoes in cream; pease. Liver and bacon en brochette; 
Cherry and nut salad. corn muffins; coffee. 
Frozen strawberries: cake LUNCHEON 
Coffee. Lamb and rice cakes; biscuits; 
DINNER tea. 
Mutton, sliced and broiled (from Pineapple on lettuce, French dress 
Tuesday); creamed turnips; po- ing; wafers. 
tatoes; jelly. DINNER 
Lettuce and string-bean salad. Stewed chicken; pease; boiled 
Lemon meringue pie. rice. 
Coffee. Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Thursday, June 10 Frozen custard with preserved 
BREAKFAST ginger. 
Fruit. Coffee. 
Boiled eggs: rice muffins: coffee. Wednesday, June 16 
LUNCHEON BREAKFAST 
Broiled dried beef; browned pota- Fruit. 
toes; tea. Parsley omelette; creamed hashed 
Lettuce and cream cheese. potatoes au gratin; pop-overs; 
Cake. coffee. 
DINNER LUNCHEON 
Clear soup (mutton bones). Chicken croquettes (from Tues- 
Veal pot-pie ; creamed new carrots ; day); pease; tea. 
potatoes. Wafers and cream cheese. 
Pineapple jelly. DINNER 
Coffee. Chicken soup with tapioca. 
Friday, June 11 Veal cutlet; cauliflower: potatoes. 
BREAKFAST Bread custard pudding with me- 
Cereal and cream. ringue. 
Creamed finnan-haddie ; hashed po- Coffee. 
tatoes; corn muffins; coffee. Thursday, June 17 
LUNCHEON BREAKFAST 
Clam chowder. Strawberries. 
Omelette with parsley; biscuits; Codfish cutlets: Scotch scones: 
tea. coffee. 
Strawberries. LUNCHEON 
DINNER Veal cutlet (from Wednesday), in 
Cream of lettuce soup. soulfié; baked potatoes; tea. 


Baked stuffed fish; beans; pota- Lettuce and green-pepper salad. 
toes. Sugar cookies. 
Cherry pie. DINNER 
Coffee. Cream of pea soup. 


Hamburg steak, A la porterhouse: 
carrots and potato balls. 
Deep rhubarb tart. 

Coffee. 


Saturday, June 12 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 
Scrambled eggs and bacon: whole- 


wheat muffins; coffee. Friday, June 18 
LUNCHEON BREAKFAST 
Baked beans, cold, with mayon- Fresh pineapple. 
naise; olive sandwiches. Scrambled eggs, tomatoes and 
Cocoa and fresh gingerbread. peppers; whole-wheat muffins: 
DINNER coffee. 
Veal chops; fresh field mushrooms ; LUNCHEON 
spinach; potatoes. Fried smelts, sauce tartare in 
Lettuce salad. lemon cups: iced tea. 
Strawberry short-cake and cream. Sponge-cakes and berries. 
Coffee. DINNER 
Sunday, June 13 Stuffed baked whitefish with to- 
BREAKFAST mato sauce: new potatoes in 


cream; egg plant. 
Lettuce and pineapple salad. 
Frozen strawberries. 
Coffee. 


Fruit. 
ecroquettes (from Friday) ; 
hominy muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 


Fish 


Fore quarter of lamb; pease; mint Saturday, June 19 
sauce: browned potatoes. BREAKFAST 
Asparagus salad. Strawberries. 
Strawberry surprise; cake. Baked potatoes stuffed with broil- 
Coffee. ed bacon; corn dodgers; coffee. 
SUPPER LUNCHEON 
Crab meat Newburg; sandwiches: Fish souffé (frdm Friday) ; 
coffee. creamed asparagus. 
Lettuce and pea salad with mayon- Red and white currants and fresh 
naise. cookies; iced fruit lemonade. 
Pineapple and cake. DINNER 
Monday, June 1; Tomato bisque. 
BREAKFAST Lamb chops; broiled rice in .green 
Fruit. ° peppers; string-beans. 
Eggs baked in rolls; cream toast; Strawberries masked in whipped 
coffee. cream: cake. 
Marmalade. Coffee. 
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Pisa is a Cake-Baking Secret 


known to good cooks that should interest 
every housewife. 


@ It’s the use of Kingsford’s Corn Starch—not only in 
the filling, but in the cake itself—one part Corn Starch 


to three parts flour. It makes the daintiest, smooth, 
light cake imaginable. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


is absolutely necessary for the best Angel Cake, White Mountain and other 
White cakes. Use one-half cup corn starch mixed with the flour, 


@ KINGSFORD’S has a hundred uses. The good cook reaches for the 
familiar yellow package a dozen times a day. It’s on her grocery list 
every Week. 


@ A Word to Kingsford Friends.—Send us the name of any young 
housewife who thinks that Corn Starch is used only for puddings or desserts; 
we will send her our new little Book (Q), “ What a Cook Ought-to Know 
About Corn Starch.” We will gladly mail you without cost a copy, too, if 


you like. T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
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will receive prompt replies by mail, however. 


Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and 
concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably accompanying each letter with a plan. 
gwered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the 








, : Letters cannot be an- 
Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes 
sitions of rooms in 


relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a 


clear understanding of both these conditions. 
pages of description. 


W. E. E.—I am very sorry that you did not 
enclose either an envelope or your address, so 
that I could have answered your letter by mail. 
Possibly, however, you are not in a hurry to 
receive an answer. 

I suggest that you paper your dining-room, 
since it has a northeast exposure, with self- 
toned buff paper. It will be wiser, however, if 
you use the buff paper to stain your pine wood- 
work a walnut brown; otherwise the colors of 
the walls and woodwork will be monotonous. 
If you retain the plate-rail you may have the 
self-toned buff paper below the plate-rail, and a 
plain buff paper harmonizing with it above. With 
this paper have écru-net curtains next the glass 
and inner curtains of either plain brown linen 
or brown and buff figured linen. The rug may 
be either plain brown or tones of brown. A lit- 
tle green in the room will not be objectionable. 
In the parlor, with the red furnishings and west- 
ern exposure, have a fawn-color paper. Have 
dull old-rose inner curtains—flain if the walls 
are figured and figured if the walls are plain. 
One of the textile papers would be especially ap- 
propriate in that room, and the curtains might 
then be figured in self-tones. You can get very 
attractive raw silk figured in this way for about 
$1.50 a yard—sometimes for $1 a yard. 

In the hall have a dull red paper, natural-col- 
ored pongee curtains with the net next the glass, 
and upholstery in wood tones. The brown wood- 
work would be much more harmonious in both 
the parlor and hall, as well as in the dining- 
reom. In the bedroom with the western win- 
dow paint the woodwork white if possible. A 
brown stain will be better than the pine finish. 
With the white woodwork have a silver-gray 
paper, with shadow cretonne curtains in gray 
and old-rose, and a dark gray rug. In the sec- 
ond bedroom, with the northern exposure, have 
either a cream paper with a self-toned figure, 
or a dainty yellow flowered paper. With the 
plain cream paper you can have inner curtains 
of shadow cretonne in tones of yellow and soft 
old-pink. The rugs should be brown in either 
ease. With a flowered paper the curtains should 
be plain yellow. Or if there is a great deal of 
green in the paper, you can have plain green 
curtains. If you have the green curtains, green 
rugs would be more harmonious than the brown. 

If you will write again, giving your address, 
I will gladly send samples of the papers sug- 
gested. 

Mrs. G.—A letter was sent to the address you 
gave, with samples enclosed, but was returned 





The plans need not be well drawn. 


e roughest plan is worth far more than many 


marked “Not found.” The samples were of 
cream and a soft pink paper. You can use the 
eream color with salmon-pink furnishings, or 
you can use the pink with pink and white fur- 
nishings. Shadow cretonne with tints of cream 
and pink will harmonize with either one. I 
should use the shadow cretonne for the curtains 
(with an additional set of net curtains next the 
glass) for the chair-covering and for pillows. 
But 1 would have an embroidered white linen 
spread for the bed, made of such thin linen that. 
it may be lined with a delicate pink which will 
show through.- Your ceiling tint should he a 
very light tone of the same color as the wall. 
Have cotton rugs of pink and white or pink and 
brown. 

CurTAINS.—I like very much your scheme for 
stencilling your curtains. I think that the cross 
may be easily stencilled in and the grasses em- 
broidered, as you suggest. I hardly think that 
bobbinet would be an appropriate material, how- 
ever. An écru scrim, linen, or silk would be 
better. The crosses should by all means be 
brown and gold and the grasses pale green. 

Mrs. H. T. C.—I have prepared a few sam- 
ples indicating appropriate papers for your li- 
brary walls, but since you did not send an ad- 
dress I cannot mail them to you. If you care 
to write later and enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope, I will gladly send them. 

Brown walls will harmonize beautifully with 
your red furnishings. It will be better to se- 
lect a cold brown or fawn—the warmer browns 
do not. harmonize as well with red. Either a 
self-toned or a plain paper or a plain linen or 
grass-cloth, would be appropriate. The brown 
walls would . harmonize beautifully with the 
brown woodwork, and also with the walnut fur- 
niture covered with red leather. 

Mrs. R. A. F.—I think that you will like a 
two-toned old-blue paper in your dining-room, 
since there is so much blue in your rug. It will 
harmonize with the terra-cotta beautifully, and 
will tone down the light of the room most de- 
cidedly. In your daughter’s bedroom on_ the 
northeast corner, with the green carpet, have 
a creamy yellow paper, with curtains of chintz 
or cretonne containing tones of pale yellow and 
mauve. This color combination will make the 
room much brighter and more attractive, and 
the coloring will be not. only dainty and at- 
tractive, but original. 

In the utility room have a plain fawn paper 
and dark brown furnishings. I am _ sending 
samples of the papers. 
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Res.U.S. Pat. Off. 


WEARS LIKE IRON 


“Yes ~ 
Its the old porch 


chair ~ made new 
IN SUMMERTIME 


your porch is the recreation spot of your home. An 
outdoor drawing-room and conservatory combined, that 
; gives splendid returns for the little expense and atten- 
’ { tion required to make it attractive and inviting. 


























j There isn’t a better way to prove the value of 


= JAP-A-LAC as a beautifier of the home 
ae thar. to use it in refinishing your porch 
furniture. 


JAP-A-LAC will make it look like new 


Applied according to directions, it ‘‘ sets’’ 
hard as adamant, with a mirror-like surface, 
and ‘‘ Wears Like Iron.’’ 


JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful 
colors for refinishing every kind of Woodwork, 
Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Floors, Furniture, 
and every painted or varnished surface from 
cellar to garret. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers 
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If your dealer does not keep JAP-A- 
LAC, send us his name, with roc. to 


te 3 ege : 

ia maa cover cost of mailing, and we will send 

— | RSM a free sample, quarter-pint can of any 

: aif color (except gold, which is 25c.) to any 
oe Ps . 7 
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point in the United States. 
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Write for illustrated booklet containing in- 
teresting information and beautiful color card 
Free on request 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
¥ 2669 Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0.,U.S.A. 





Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the 
| highest quality manufactured. Its use insures 
perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 
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JAP-A-LAC Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of “ What shall Ido with ™ y ] 
old carpeted Floor to make it sanitary and refined?” Your Painter can do it at a little 
expense, or you can do it yourself. Insist on JAP-A-LAC. | 




















When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 











Good YJorm 


ntertainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 
envelope in their letters 

Musicate.—You may either have engraved in- 
vitations in the form of cards for your musicale 
or you.may write in the lower left-hand corner 
of your visiting-card, 

“At home, Saturday, June twelfth, 
from four until six o’clock.” 

You may write “music” underneath this or 
in the upper left-hand corner of the card. I do 
not think that it will be necessary to have pro- 
grammes. 

For refreshments have tea, 
buttered toast, little hot buttered 
inch and a half in diameter, ices, 
and bonbons. 

It would be courteous to introduce the artist 
who is to give the music either between the num- 
bers if there are intervals, or at the end of the 
performance. An engraved card should read: 

Mrs. John Alexander Smith 
At Home 
on Saturday, June the twelfth, 
from four until seven o’clock. 

Music. 146 East Perry Street. 

S. E. D—A married woman in calling on her 
married friends leaves one of her own cards and 
two of her husband’s. In calling on her single 
friends she leaves one of her own cards and one 
of her husband’s. At an afternoon at-home it 
is customary for each guest to leave a card for 
the hostess and one for the guest of honor. 

Hicn Scuoor..—Your problem is a difficult one 
in decorating so large a room, but I ean assure 
you that it will not seem as large when it is 
filled with guests. The more open space the 
more air you will have, and the more they will 
enjoy the evening. I wish that I could see the 
room a little more definitely in my mind’s eye; 
it is very hard to suggest decorations for a room 
without seeing it. However, possibly the few 
simple suggestions I make may give you some 
ideas. If thev are not practical on account of 
the construction of the room, you may be able 
to ehange them and make them so. 

Since the class colors are purple and cream, I 
suggest that you have a screen across one end 
of the room—back of the rostrum that you have 
indicated—made either of chicken wire with 
laurel stuck into it and forming a solid green 
bank, with the class motto in purple or yellow 
flowers: or that in place of this screen you have 
a curtain of purple cheese-cloth with the class 
motto in white letters sewed on it. This will 
form a background for the more elaborate deco- 
rations of the rostrum. , This end of the room 
should, I think, be the centre of your decora- 
tions, and since the room is so large it will prob- 

ably be necessary to make use of large potted 


sandwiches, thin 
biscuits an 
small cakes, 
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plants as a foundation for your work. If you 
cannot get the large potted plants, however, such 
as ferns and palms, you may be able to get a 
large number of huge ferns or brakes from the 
woods, and arrange these in large jars, conceal- 
ing the jars. I should have a mass of these on 
each side of the rostrum, and in the midst of 
the mass—not too symmetrically arranged—two 
large bunches of Maréchal Neil roses. The ros- 
trum itself should be draped with purple cheese- 
cloth with the dates of the graduating class on 
it. and with ferns and roses massed about it. 
In addition to this, I suggest that you have cur- 
tains of the purple and cream cheese-cloth at 
the windows, and that the window-sills be massed 
with ferns, with a few of the roses if possible. 

If you serve your refreshments from a table 
in the dining-room, you must, of course, decorate 
the table in as attractive a way as possible. 
You should have a large bunch of the Maréchal 
Neil roses im the centre of the table, and pur 
ple ribbons laid across the cloth at right angles 
—the number, of course, depending upon the size 
of the table. If the table is very large you may 
need three centrepieces—one large low one and 
two smaller ones. If you can obtain them, I 
suggest that you-have two large candelabra— 
one at each end—for the two end centrepieces, 
with green and roses massed around their bases, 
and light green vines twined in among them. 
Little bunches of violets scattered over the cloth 
will also be attractive and carry out the gen- 
eral color scheme. Everything should be ar- 
ranged very loosely and gracefully and as nat- 
urally as possible. 

I would suggest that you do not allow twenty- 
five people to work on these decorations, but 
that you have one head for the main room and 
one head for the dining-room, with a few capable 
workers under each—otherwise you will get into 
diffeulty. You can put a number at work, of 
course, on the screen, and if you have a green 
sereen back of the rostrum you can send another 
large group off after the ferns you will need for 
massing around that end of the room. 

See that your lighting is soft. If the electric 
lights produce a glare, cover the globes with 
pieces of thin amber-colored silk or tissue-paper. 
You will probably find that it will add to the 
effect if you can have a beautiful lamp up on the 
rostrum or in an effective place among the deco 
rations at that end of the room. These details 
it is, of course, almost impossible for me to 
suggest without knowing more about the room. 
If you meet with difficulties and there is time 
for me to write again and help you, I will be 
very glad to do so. 
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An All-Around 
Stove 


Your kitchen may be well 
planned—everything appar- 
ently handy—yet if there is 
not a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
in it, the one greatest con- 
venience of all is lacking. 

The “New Perfection” is 
a home and family stove— 
big enough and powerful 
enough to do all you’d ever 
ask a cooking-stove to do, 
and, best of all, it does its 


work without overheating the 
kitchen. The 


NEW PERFECTION | 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is built with a CABINET TOP just like a modern range. It is the 
most convenient stove ever made and is almost indispensable to 
summer comfort. 

Three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The Ra O LAMP is the most perfect bt 


round home light. 





































large font, best and latest center draft 
burner and beautiful porcelain shade. Nothing complicated about 
the Rayo—easily cleaned, easily managed. If not with your dealer, 
write Our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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— [They are not. Weigh them mee 
them in actual work — Test them in mak 
ing Dolt Soap. Use the same quantity 
{water and powder in each test. 
© PEARLINE is Condensed Soap— 
Energy —the Onginal Washing Powder. 
It ‘established the directions, a Table- 
spoontul'to a Pail of Water. You will 
have to use double or more of its follow 


] 1 
ers to accomplish the same work. 


@ PEARLINE ts made of Pure Fats 
and Vegetable Oils—no refuse used. Itis 
\bsolute ly Harmle ss— Brightens ¢ olors 
Use —does not tun White Gi ods Yellow 


a Little 
(sumption. 


= 


A Tablespoonful of Soap Powder should weigh an ounce 
and make a Quart of Solid Soap Paste or Soft Soap 


Neither will frost, fire, nor chemicals. When once set 
nothing can soften CH-MENTIUM. And, unlike other 
adhesives, CHAMENTIUM mends practically everything 
—china, glass, earthenware, wood, metals, stone, etc. It 
also builds up missing parts. making an otherwise useless 
article as good as new. 

One tin used on broken things in your household will 


convince you that CAEMENTIUM is 
The Only UNIVERSAL Adhesive 
CAEMENTIUM is not a fish glue, but a liquid porce- 


lain. In fact, it is a glue, gum, solder, cement and liquid 
porcelain all in one. Easily handled, will not stick to 
the fingers. Is odorless, tasteless, and non~poisonous, 
Price 25 cents at hardware stores, druggists, station- 
ers, grocers, department stores, etc. If your dealer 
hasn't it, we will mail a tin upon receipt of price. 


CAMENTIUM SALES CO., 120-H Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 











Queen 
{) lives 


. iby 
of Tomato 


Catsup 


Relishes 


Quality —Purity — Fine Flavor 


are assured by the cleanly and 
sensible Libby methods of prepa- 
ration in the largest white enam- 
eled kitchen in the world. 

Libby’s Tomato Catsup 3." %°° 


from lus- 
cious sun-ripened tomatoes, granulated 
suger, the best vinegar and pure spices 
only. It has just the right flavor—not 
too sweet—not too tart. 


. > + — } s 
Libby’s Sweet Gherkins—?*"'""" 
spiced, sweet and crisp with all the natural flavor retained. 


Libby’s Imported Olives —the choicest selection of fruit from 


the most famous Spanish groves. 
Every olive perfect. amous Sp g 


Libby’s Natural Flavor Food Products are 
Prepared Without the Use of Preservatives 


Try the following products, and always have a supply in the pantry: 
Libby’s Dried Beef, Libby’s Evaporated Milk, ar ay California 
Fruit. Your grocer has Libby’s. Always ask for Libby’s. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


~— — - > 








